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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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The Survival of Freedom 


Address by Secretary Herter? 


That “competition is the life of trade” is a say- 
ing that has stood the test of time. Today we 
face a test no society has ever fully met: how to 
make competition the life, not death, of nations. 

The problem is urgent as never before because 
of two facts. One is a revolutionary movement 
based on great and growing power, which seeks 
to polarize all international competition around 
social survival. The other is that, hanging over 
this conflict, are the means of vast destruction. 

How can we meet such competition, yet keep 
it safely back from the abyss of universal ruin? 
I will take the second point first. 


Ground Rules for Cosurvival 


The paramount question facing our world today 
is how the great rivalry between political systems 
can work itself out in the course of history with- 
out exploding into thermonuclear war. 

Such an explosion has been uncomfortably close 
more than once in recent years, most lately over 
Berlin. Last summer it became clear that the 
Soviet Union, despite its protests to the contrary, 
was still engaging in duress in an effort to bring 
West Berlin under its influence, 

Then President Eisenhower, concluding that 
the outlook for peace was darkening, deter- 
mined to turn the course of history away from war 
and toward a lasting peace. He began by inviting 
Chairman Khrushchev to visit our country. You 
know of the meetings to follow. What do all 
these mean ? 

So far the element of duress over Berlin has 
been submerged; but otherwise there were few 
tangible results of the Khrushchev visit, nor were 
such to be expected. Indeed, it may be better so, 





“Made before the National Foreign Trade Council at 
New York, N.Y., on Nov. 16 (press release 798). 
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for early successes tend to breed self-deceptive 
euphoria. 

The real meaning of the series of high-level 
meetings is that a new process of communication 
may be developing through them. I say “may” 
because only time can tell whether we shall have 
learned to talk somewhat less at cross-purposes 
than in the past, and with better understanding of 
opposing points of view. 

Mr. Khrushchev has said that we need to de- 
velop a common language despite the ideological 
conflict to which he stanchly adheres. Many will 
find this hard to believe after the years of baffling 
doubletalk. Yet I believe that on certain funda- 
mentals we can find a common language because 
we have a common interest. 

That interest lies simply in the basic will to 
survive, shared by free men and Communists 
alike. I think the Soviet leadership is reach- 
ing a conclusion similar to our own—that, unless 
the course of events is changed and changed soon, 
both sides face unacceptable risks of general nu- 
clear war, which would approximate mutual 
suicide, 

Thus the one area in which a common language 
has best chance to grow is that of ground rules 
for the great competition which dominates our 
time—some “rules of the game” to keep it within 
bounds set by the conditions of cosurvival. 

Such rules must be devised to temper acute 
political problems which cannot now be fully 
solved and to bring under control the spiraling 
arms race which those problems goad onward. 
That is the main task for the negotiations that 
lie in the months and perhaps years ahead. 

There are other areas in which a common lan- 
guage can take root, thereby mitigating to some 
extent the underlying conflict. Shared interests 
in the arts and sciences, in the essentials of human 
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welfare and everyday life, are now being fostered 
through many kinds of exchange which we are 
prepared to expand as fully as the Soviets will 
reciprocate. In these fields we are even finding 
ways of turning competition into cooperation 
through such common ventures as the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. We should never miss 
a bona fide opportunity to expand the area of 
cooperation. 

Competition will continue to be rugged, how- 
ever, despite any ground rules or exchanges. Mr. 
Khrushchev makes no bones about his ultimate 
aims, and we can certainly expect many sorts of 
lures and pressures in all parts of the free world, 
backed with mounting industrial power, designed 
to confuse, subvert, and take over. The need to 
keep a firm grasp on both sets of facts—the 
necessity for common ground rules and the ag- 
gressive competition—will be a severe test of our 
political maturity as a people. 

It was much simpler when we could think in 
black and white terms of sheer confrontation with 
100 percent hostile communism. Even today, 
though the present arms race is dangerous beyond 
description, it still seems easier to continue on 
the familiar path than to try to break new ground. 

Thus it will take courage of a high order and 
strong nerves over a long time to construct a new 
relationship between the antagonistic systems. 
But that must be done if civilization is to survive. 
It is nothing less than this immense and long-term 
project on which we are now engaged. 


Meeting the Competition 

I now turn to the other part of my opening 
question: How can we, while combining in re- 
straint of war, meet the most ruthless competition 
the world has seen ? 

It will take our most strenuous, devoted, and 
persistent efforts. Nothing could be more fatal 
than to confuse relaxation of tensions with re- 
laxation of ourselves, and one of the most seri- 
ous dangers ahead is that people will be tempted 
to do exactly that. 

Intelligent visitors to the Soviet Union have 
noted the zeal there for “catching up” with the 
United States. We will not fare well in competi- 
tion with the Soviets unless we can match their 
enthusiasm for achievement. 

The common effort will require continued and 
possibly increasing claims on our treasure, our 
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intelligence, and our patience. Most importantly, 
it will require much wider participation and sup- 
port by the great majority of all Americans. It 
is not enough to pay our taxes and leave the rest 
for “those people in Washington.” The cause of 
peace and freedom is too important to be left to 
the few. 

We have, of late, been too much absorbed, I feel, 
in mere enjoyment of a prosperous life behind our 
defensive curtain of nuclear power. We must 
realize instead that the fateful competition with 
communism has placed a first claim on the en- 
ergy and interests of us all. That means subordi- 
nating our private interests to the paramount 
public interest. It also means using our economy 
less for the things which do not really matter and 
more for the things which do—for the uses which 
would train and inform our minds, promote the 
health of our society, and keep our country free, 

Our greatest advantage in the world struggle 
is that we are not alone. Many countries are 
with us wholeheartedly and confidently. Many 
others are with us in spirit, even though they can- 
not say so. 

One of the most heartening sights in recent 
years has been the revival of the economic strength 
of our free-world partners in Western Europe 
and Japan. They are now able to offer their peo- 
ples the prospect of continuing economic growth 
and of sustained high levels of economic activity. 
In so doing they demonstrate the continuing vital- 
ity of free societies. 

Our current balance-of-payments problem is, 
in part, a result of this growing free-world recov- 
ery. We want to meet the problem through 
measures which promote rather than restrict world 
trade. I am confident that we can do so as other 
industrialized free countries assume the full role 
which their recovery permits. These countries 
no longer need to lean on us for the preponderant 
support of most common ventures. Rather, they 
are able, and I believe willing, to participate in- 
creasingly in the common cause of freeing and 
expanding trade and helping the newly develop- 
ing countries to find their way to health, growth, 
and stability. 

Last year, as a result of its economic transac- 
tions with other countries, the United States had a 
deficit in its balance of payments, as measured by 
the transfer to other countries of gold and liquid 
dollar assets, of about $3.4 billion. This year we 
may expect a deficit of some $4 billion. Deficits 
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of this magnitude, as this audience knows, are 
substantially higher than in previous years. 
Clearly a matter for attention, they cannot, of 
course, continue indefinitely. 

The source of the current deficit is simply this: 
While the United States currently has a surplus 
of some $3.5 billion in its exports of goods and 
services, this surplus is not large enough to match 
the payments which the United States is making 
to the rest of the world in order to maintain 
strong defenses overseas, to encourage private in- 
yvestment, and to assist the development of the 
less developed areas. United States military ex- 
penditures abroad—that is, those expenditures in- 
curred in maintaining United States forces in 
foreign countries—amount to about $3 billion an- 
nually ; Government grants, loans, and other cap- 
ital outflow, most of which contribute to increased 
American exports, are about $2.5 billion per year; 
and private capital outflow for investment is about 
$2 billion annually. 

The problem is to see to it that the deficit is 
reduced by means which enlarge international 
trade and do not restrict it—by methods which 
promote competition and the flow of development 
capital rather than restrict them. 

If this approach is to succeed, action is required 
of other countries, particularly Western Europe 
and Japan, to open their doors to American ex- 
ports and to provide additional capital to the de- 
velopment-hungry nations of Asia, Africa, the 
Near East, and Latin America. 

At the recent meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund? and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade,’ the United States called for 
an end to the discriminatory restrictions which 
many foreign countries had been compelled to 
maintain against American exports in earlier 
years, but which are no longer needed. Our re- 
quest received gratifying support on all sides. 
Both the Fund and GATT institutions recorded 
the view that discriminatory restrictions can no 
longer be generally justified on balance-of-pay- 
ments grounds, and many countries have taken 
action to eliminate discriminations. 

Only a few days ago both the United Kingdom * 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1959, p. 531. For text of IMF 
decision on discriminatory restrictions, see ibid., Nov. 9, 
1959, p. 681. 

*Tbid., Nov. 16, 1959, p. 703. 

*Tbid., Nov. 30, 1959, p. 805. 
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and France*® announced further important steps 
to lift discriminatory restrictions over a broad 
range of American exports. It is our expectation 
that continued rapid progress will be made, so 
that all significant discriminatory restrictions 
against American goods will be brought to an end 
in the very near future. 

There is a growing opportunity for other indus- 
trial countries to assist in the development of the 
free world, not only by exporting goods but also 
by providing more financing of these goods and 
on terms that more nearly meet the requirements 
of the less developed areas. One way in which 
this objective can be pursued is through the In- 
ternational Development Association. 

Last September at the annual meeting of the 
International Bank the United States proposed a 
resolution calling for the formulation of articles 
of agreement of this Association. This resolution 
was unanimously adopted. The purpose is to mo- 
bilize funds from the members of the International 
Bank and to make these funds available to less 
developed areas on terms that would impose sub- 
stantially less strain on their balances of payments 
than the loans of the Bank. 

In the International Development Association 
the funds subscribed by the United States would 
be more than matched by the aggregate subscrip- 
tions of other industrial countries. As a close 
affiliate of the International Bank, the Association 
will be administered by the able and experienced 
management of the Bank and will be operated in 
such a way as to support sound financial practices 
and further private enterprise. We believe, as the 
President indicated last September,’ that no other 
institution can meet the needs of the free world 
for a multilateral approach to the problem of ac- 
celerating development so effectively as the Inter- 
national Development Association. 

As many of you know, our Development Loan 
Fund recently announced its intention in the 
future to place primary emphasis in its lending to 
the less developed countries on the financing of 
goods and services which they require from the 
United States.’ This decision was taken in the 
knowledge that other industrialized countries that 
supply capital goods to the newly developing coun- 
tries are now in a position to provide the necessary 


* Tbid., Oct. 19, 1959, p. 559. 
* Ibid., p. 531. 
' [bid., Nov. 16, 1959, p. 708. 
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financing for these exports. This new policy of 
the Development Loan Fund will, of course, be 
applied carefully and with every consideration for 
the needs of the developing countries. 

The worldwide procurement policies of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, like the 
financial policies of other agencies of this Govern- 
ment, are always subject to review. A review has 
just been completed. 

It must be recognized that there are substantial 
differences between the types of assistance pro- 
vided by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Development Loan Fund. In the 
ICA we try basically to provide economic strength 
to economies maintaining heavy military burdens 
in the defense of the free world and deal primarily 
in consumable items such as food, fertilizers, fuel, 
and the like. Many of these articles are financed 
on a grant basis. Some of them are procured 
from less developed countries, and this procure- 
ment provides needed help to their economic 
development. 

In short, the circumstances under which ICA 
operates generally differ from those applying to 
the DLF. Therefore, for the present we do not 
contemplate basic changes in the ICA procurement 
policies. We recognize, however, the desirability 
of transferring from the ICA to the DLF, to the 
greatest extent possible, assistance which ICA 
grants in the form of help to specific development 
projects. We intend to move in this direction. 
Projects so transferred would then be financed 
under the new procedures of the DLF. 

Another important reason for maintaining the 
present ICA procurement policy is the fact that 
it operates to promote private enterprise in the 
recipient countries and has worked successfully to 
this end. Private businessmen buy and resell the 
commodities concerned on a competitive basis. 
This would not be possible if they were required 
to buy at higher than world prices. A change to 
U.S. procurement by the ICA would in turn force 
a change from private to government operation in 
the distribution of our assistance and so would run 
directly counter to our endeavor to promote the 
establishment of free private enterprise in the 
newly developing countries. 

There are indications of improvement in Ameri- 
can exports during recent months. We hope this 
trend will be maintained and that it will lead to 
an improvement in our overall balance of pay- 
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ments next year. We shall, of course, continue 
to review our economic programs in the light of 
the payments situation, but I can assure you that 
there is no intention of retreating from America’s 
basic policies of liberal trade or of proposing solu- 
tions which would weaken the overall defensive 


or economic strength of the free world. We must} 


find solutions to our problems through expansion, 
not curtailment. With the cooperation of our 
friends and allies we shall succeed in this effort, 
and in the process we shall build a stronger, better 
balanced, and more prosperous free world for all. 


Faith in Freedom 


Chairman Khrushchev sees the future as com- 
petition between rival social systems by means 
other than war. We Americans welcome competi- 
tion, and we are ready to join him in finding ways 
of making it securely peaceful. 

But perhaps Mr. Khrushchev will agree that 
each of us has a right to see the future in his own 
way. We, in the United States, believe that we 
share with millions of our fellow men in East and 
West a vision differing from his. However vari- 
ous we are in creed, race, and culture, we are 
united in welcoming just this variety. We believe 
in the God-given multiformity of man and man’s 
future. 

From our point of view, therefore, the competi- 
tion is not between two uniform, but opposite, 
social systems. It is a contest to decide whether 
the great problems of our age can be met better 
in a free variety of cooperating ways or in the 
single starkly monolithic way of communism. 

Thus I would put the challenge differently 
from Mr. Khrushchev. But I would agree with 
him that it is profoundly urgent. It calls for 
every ounce of sacrifice and devotion that you and 
I, and all like-minded men and women, can mus- 
ter in the years ahead. 

As we move forward in what may become a new 
era of competitive peace, our chief source of 
strength will lie not in material things but in 
our faith in freedom. The Communists repeat- 
edly proclaim their belief in their creed and sys- 
tem, and its eventual triumph. We must match 
their expressed belief with faith in our own prin- 
ciples, which spring from man’s millennial striv- 
ing toward freedom. 

As against Marxist materialism, we uphold a 
universal humanism which stresses man’s spiritual 
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nature without ignoring his physical needs. We 
reject materialism as the main shaping force in 
human affairs, whether embodied in economic de- 
terminism, statism, or in any other system exter- 
nally imposed upon the individual. We believe 
that the real dynamic of human life is inner spir- 
itual force working in a cosmos ruled by divine 
power, law, and purpose. 

Our main concern is not that the Soviets are 
trying to outproduce us in pigs, or milk, or even 
steel. We rejoice at their progress to the extent 
that it makes for human betterment and for peace. 

What we most need to fear is the loss of our 
own vision and sense of destiny—of our belief in 
the eventual spread of democratic freedom to all 
peoples on our planet. In this we should have a 
faith as deep and intense as that of the most de- 
voted disciple of communism. We should, 
above all, demonstrate that faith in action. 

Freedom thrives on competition. Therefore we 
do not need to look with foreboding on the era 
ahead. Ours is no perfected system, incapable 
of further growth. America is still in the mak- 
ing. The most inviting of all frontiers lies ahead. 
To accept the challenge with courage—yes, with 
buoyant hope—is to be true to the traditions that 
made America great. 


President’s Trip To Include 
Tunisia and Spain 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 


White House press release dated November 11 


President Eisenhower will meet with President 
[Habib] Bourguiba on the Presidential cruiser 
off Tunis on December 17th. Details of this meet- 
ing will be announced later. 

President Eisenhower has accepted the invita- 
tion from the Chief of State [Francisco Franco], 
extended in his letter of August 24th,? to visit 
Spain. The President will arrive in Madrid from 
Paris on the afternoon of December 21st. He will 


*For an announcement of President Eisenhower's plans 
to leave Washington on Dec. 4 for a trip to Europe, the 
Middle East, and Africa, see BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1959, 
Dp. 742. 

* For text, see ibid., Sept. 21, 1959, p. 404. 
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remain in Madrid overnight and leave for Rabat 
in the morning of December 22d. 


Secretary Names Advisory Committee 
on Inter-American Affairs 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 17 (press release 804) that the President had 
accepted on November 14 the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State for the establishment of a 
small committee to advise the Secretary on inter- 
American relations. This recommendation had 
been originally included in Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower’s last report to the President and the Secre- 
tary of State on United States-Latin American 
relations.1 The President has authorized the Sec- 
retary of State to establish such a committee, to 
be known as the National Advisory Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs. 

The Committee will be composed of six public 
members and will be chaired by the Secretary of 
State, with the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs acting as vice chairman. 
Its purpose is to consider current and long-range 
problems in our relations with Latin America and 
to make recommendations to the Secretary of 
State in connection therewith. To accomplish this 
purpose it will meet at Washington from time to 
time to be briefed on and to study various aspects 
of our Latin American relations. 

The persons named by the Secretary of State 
as members of the Committee are: Walter J. Don- 
nelly, Milton S. Eisenhower, G. Kenneth Holland, 
O. A. Knight, Charles A. Meyer, and Dana G. 
Munro. 

In authorizing the establishment of this Com- 
mittee, the President expressed his conviction that 
it would perform a very helpful function both in 
terms of developing useful ideas with respect to 
our inter-American relations and in promoting 
‘wider understanding of these relations among 
the peoples of this country. The President also 
stated that the Committee would be tangible evi- 
dence of the importance which the United States 
attaches to relations with the other American Re- 
publics, and he noted that the members appointed 
by the Secretary were well qualified for their task, 
each having a wide and perceptive knowledge of 
Latin America. 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1959, p. 89. 








The United States in NATO 


Address by Secretary Herter 


NATO is an alliance of parliamentary democ- 
racies. It is not surprising, then, that parlia- 
ments should occupy an important place in 
the life of NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ]. 

Parliaments are the paymasters of the military. 
They profoundly influence and sometimes create, 
or remove, governments. Not least of all, they 
are in large part spokesmen for, and shapers of, 
the public opinion upon which the life of this 
Alliance finally depends. 

We therefore recognize the significance of the 
Conference of NATO Parliamentarians. We are 
pleased that the members of our Congress have 
a share in the Conference, and we are delighted 
that they are the hosts to the fifth annual gather- 
ing, being held for the first time on our soil. 

This, the fifth year of the Parliamentary Con- 
ference, is the 10th year of NATO. The Con- 
ference gave recognition to this important an- 
niversary by initiating the Atlantic Congress in 
London last June. 


Europe’s New Area for Leadership 


The history of Western Europe over the past 
10 years has, by and large, been a happy one. The 
prospects for the next 10 years are hopeful in- 
deed. The unity and strength of NATO have 
served to keep the peace. If the world is to enter 
into a more peaceful era, it will be because our 
unity remains firm and our strength adequate 
for our defense needs. Furthermore, the nations 
of the Alliance have acquired the habit of con- 
sultation and cooperation to an unparalleled 
extent. This Conference is an impressive example 


1 Made before the NATO Parliamentarians Conference 
at Washington, D.C., on Nov. 17 (press release 796 dated 
Nov. 16). 
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of this habit in action. In great measure, as a 
result both of the strength of defense and the 
degree of cooperation, Western Europe has at- 
tained such a level of prosperity and economic 
strength as she has never known. This prosperity 
and strength hold promise, in turn, of broadening 
and expanding the world leadership which West- 
ern Europe has traditionally exercised. 

More and more, as the Atlantic Community 
solves problems within itself, its horizons broaden 
beyond itself. This is true not alone because of 
the growing vitality within the Community but 
because of the opportunities and challenges be- 
yond. As the Western European countries gain 
in economic strength, they gain also in their 
capacity to exert leadership and to contribute to 
the overall effort of the free world, both eco- 
nomically and militarily. 

The new affluence of Europe has contributed in 
recent years, as you know, to a situation in which 
the United States has incurred a substantial defi- 
cit in its international accounts. Naturally we 
are concerned to correct this imbalance. Toward 
that end we have urged the elimination of remain- 
ing restrictions against dollar trade, with very 
gratifying response. We also believe the time has 
come for other prosperous industrial nations to 
share more fully in the responsibility for assist- 
ing the developing areas of the world in their 
efforts at economic advancement. This is, per- 
haps, the most creative and critical area of world 
leadership today. 

We have every hope that much of the necessary 
adjustment in payments can be accomplished 
through an expansion of our exports. With this 
end in mind we welcome and support the con- 
tinued lowering of trade barriers throughout the 
world. We hope also to see the American mer- 
chant and manufacturer spare no effort to compete 
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as effectively as possible in world trade. We 
Americans believe that any man or nation must 
earn its way. Thus we believe that freer trade 
and more vigorous competitiveness provide the 
best answer to such problems as this one we face. 

Recently there have been speculations in the 
press that United States concern with its balance 
of payments is an indication that it might fail to 
give adequate support to NATO. In answer to 
this speculation let me say clearly that the United 
States will continue to throw its full support to 
NATO, as the record shows we have always done 
since its inception. We shall continue to carry 
our fair share. 

That is our policy. There is no change. 


Maintaining Our Common Purpose 


It has been suggested recently that the United 
States takes the view that the visit of Premier 
Khrushchev? has resulted in a relaxation of ten- 
sions justifying some relaxation of the common de- 
fense effort. 

As an aftermath of the Khrushchev visit, there 
does appear to be a greater willingness on the 
part of the Soviet Union to discuss problems 
frankly. This in itself is testimonial to the suc- 
cess of NATO, in demonstrating convincingly that 
more violent means of resolving disputes will not 
succeed. On the other hand, except for Soviet 
agreement that the talks on Berlin would not have 
a fixed time limit, Mr. Khrushchev altered no sub- 
stantive positions during the visit. The degree, if 
any, of Soviet willingness to reach reasonable so- 
lutions to outstanding problems will not be dis- 
closed until further discussions take place. 

When he visited the North Atlantic Council 
shortly before the Khrushchev visit, President 
Eisenhower made a statement which is not less 
valid after the visit. These were his words: * 

If we are firm among ourselves, if we refuse to retreat 
one inch from principle, ... if we keep high our zeal and 
give to NATO the same patriotic passion and deep devo- 
tion that we each give to our own country, then there 
will be no war—we will be safe, we will progress together 
to a better world. 

In international relations there is certainly no 
substitute for formal dealings between the duly 
accredited representatives of governments. Yet 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1959, p. 476, and Oct. 12, 1959, p. 
499. 
*Tbid., Sept. 21, 1959, p. 412. 
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the success or failure of the formal relationships 
depends in large part upon the vigor with which 
policies or programs are supported and under- 
stood within the countries in question and also 
upon the unity of purpose that exists between 
those countries. 

The consultations of the NATO parliamen- 
tarians must certainly increase the consciousness 
of our common purpose. The information, the 
understanding, and, I hope, the enthusiasm you 
carry back with you to your parliaments and elec- 
torates must increase both the strength and the 
enlightenment of their support. 

Ten years ago the NATO alliance was so young 
and the need for purely military defense so press- 
ing that only limited attention could be given to 
creating institutions for consultation and support. 
Today the importance of military defense to the 
Atlantic Community remains the same, but eco- 
nomic cooperation and political consultation have 
come to play a far broader role. 

Thus the NATO Parliamentarians Conference 
is both a product of, and a contributor to, the 
maturing and broadening of our Alliance. It also 
affords important support to our continued se- 
curity. And it will continue, I am sure, as a 
source—a seedbed—of future strength, future 
leadership, future progress. 


NATO—Cooperation in Freedom 


by Andrew H. Berding 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


The roll of those who have received the Freedom 
House award includes world-famous statesmen, 
writers, leaders in military and civilian life both 
here and abroad. It also includes those, like the 
U.N. soldiers in Korea and the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters, who may never be known individ- 
ually to the world but who proved their devotion 
to liberty in the ultimate way—by fighting and 
dying for it in the hour of challenge. It is a truly 
distinguished company, characterized by strong 
devotion to freedom and exceptional service in its 


1 Address made at Freedom House on the occasion of 
the presentation of the Freedom Award for 1959 to Paul- 
Henri Spaak, Secretary General of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, at New York, N.Y., on Nov. 16 (press 
release 797). 
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behalf. M. Paul-Henri Spaak is a worthy mem- 
ber of this great company. 

It would be pointless for me to attempt to sum- 
marize M. Spaak’s many outstanding accomplish- 
ments. What I should like to emphasize instead 
is a most unusual quality in M. Spaak, one which 
runs like a common thread through all the fields 
of his activities. It has enabled him to make a 
unique contribution to the cause of freedom. 

M. Spaak is a man of vision and dreams but at 
the same time a practical man who knows that 
merely to dream is not enough in this world of 
blood, sweat, and tears. He has the ability to con- 
ceive the vision and then to work with the mate- 
rials at hand to bring it to pass. There are men 
aplenty in the world who can either dream idly or 
devote themselves energetically and even success- 
fully to what we call practical accomplishments. 
When these abilities are fused in one man, as they 
too rarely are, and when that man is sparked by 
energy and enthusiasm for the cause of freedom 
for all peoples, we can be truly thankful. 


Instrument Against Aggression 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
M. Spaak has served splendidly as Secretary Gen- 
eral since the spring of 1957, has been in existence 
for 10 years. During these 10 years NATO has 
kept the peace in Europe. Cooperating in free- 
dom, the 15 NATO members have forged a strong 
shield and mighty sword for their mutual safety. 
It is a lesson of history that, when free men stay 
alert and band together, they need fear no foe. 
The NATO experience underlines that lesson. 
The military forces available to the Alliance, 
which have made it possible to keep the peace, are 
four to five times more numerous, and infinitely 
more effective in terms of firepower and a common 
plan, than the 12 divisions, 400 aircraft, and 400 
ships which General Eisenhower had at his dis- 
posal when he became first Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe in December 1950. This is a 
truly mighty instrument against aggression. It 
exists ; it is ready. 

And what of the future? If there is genuine 
peace and the military threat is removed, will 
NATO wither away? Iam sure all NATO mem- 
bers devoutly hope for genuine peace and will 
work with whole hearts and clean hands toward 
that end. The United States welcomes the signs 
so far apparent of a relaxation in the tensions 
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which have so long divided the world, and we hope 
these signs point toward a better future. We 
would greatly prefer not to live on guard; the 
burden of an adequate defense is a heavy one, even 
when it is equitably shared, and we would rather 
not have to shoulder it. 

During the process of exploring every con- 
ceivable way and means of bringing genuine peace, 
the U.S. expects to consult fully with all its 
NATO partners. We believe that this consulta- 
tion is an indispensable part of the overall fune- 
tioning of the Alliance. 

We and the other members of the Alliance, how- 
ever, must not lose sight of the fact that, as much 
as we hope for genuine peace, the removal of the 
military threat to NATO is as yet only a hope for 
the future. We must therefore remain vigilant 
and prepared, even while we discuss and negotiate. 
To mistake shadow for substance in a matter of 
this importance would be to betray our peoples. 


More Than a Military Alliance 


Although it was the military threat which f 
brought NATO into being and remains its primary 
reason for existence, it has been realized, almost | 


from the beginning, that NATO could and should 
become more than a military alliance. It is es- 
sentially a community of like-minded nations, and 
its members have learned to work together to their 
mutual advantage in many other fields than the 
military one. Such broader cooperation, in fact, 


has served increasingly to reinforce and solidify j 


the basic military cooperation. 

The Alliance has been strengthened and solidi- 
fied through the practice of comprehensive 
political consultation, through cultural and 
informational programs, through cooperation in 


scientific activities, through averting or ameliorat- [ 
ing differences of opinion between members, and [ 


through consultation on economic matters. 


Political consultation has broadened and deep- f 


ened over the past 2 years under the chairman- 
ship of Secretary General Spaak. Such consulta- 


tion, in which the representatives of all NATO 


member countries sit around a table in the Palais 
de Chaillot and frankly and fully discuss member 
governments’ policies and views on matters of all 
kinds affecting the Alliance, is truly something 
new under the sun, a new dimension in diplomacy. 
The military threat forced the NATO members 
to learn how to fight together, if need be. In 
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learning this they have also learned how to live 
together in an ever more fruitful and mutually 
beneficial way. 

This is not to say that NATO is perfect. It is 
tosay that NATO has proven itself to be a living 
organization, capable of meeting some of the criti- 
cal needs of a community of like-minded nations, 
dedicated to liberty. God willing, it will long 
endure to meet those continuing needs, enabling 
its members to cooperate in freedom. For the 
distinguished contribution M. Spaak has already 
made to this objective, and for what we know 
he has still to give in leadership and inspiration 
for the future, the free world owes him an im- 
measurable debt. For its part the United States 
reiterates its pledge of full support to NATO and 
to Secretary General Spaak in his continuing ef- 
forts to lead the Alliance toward even greater 


' effectiveness. 


U.S. and Panama Officials 
Confer on Present Relations 


Press release 800 dated November 16 


The Secretary of State and the Panamanian 
Ambassador, Ricardo Arias Espinosa, on Novem- 
ber 16 discussed the present situation in Panama.’ 
In the course of the conversation, held in the Sec- 
retary’s office, Mr. Herter told the Panamanian 
diplomat that the Department is receiving dis- 
turbing reports from our Embassy there which 
indicate the threat of further violence such as 
occurred on November 3 and 4 and that he is be- 
coming increasingly concerned for the safety of 
American citizens resident in the Republic of 
Panama. 

The Secretary requested Ambassador Arias to 
communicate this concern to his Government 
while reminding him that the Government of 
Panama continues to have the fundamental re- 


' sponsibility for maintaining public order in 


Panama. He added that representatives of the 


| United States continued to be willing, as in the 


past, to seek mutually satisfactory solutions to 





*For background, see BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1959, p. 759, 
and Nov. 30, 1959, p. 787. 
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outstanding problems but that this can be accomp- 
lished only in an atmosphere of calm. 

If it would be helpful, the Secretary told Am- 
bassador Arias, the United States would be will- 
ing to send a high-ranking official ? of the Depart- 
ment of State to Panama to discuss the issues 
about which there has been misunderstanding, 
granted, of course, that the conversations could be 
conducted under normal conditions. 


Department Publishes Study 
on Situation in Laos 


Press release 793 dated November 13, for release November 14 


The Department of State has published a back- 
ground study entitled The Situation in Laos. 

The Situation in Laos reviews briefly the his- 
tory of Laos and the efforts of the Royal Lao 
Government to preserve the independence of that 
country. This study describes the Communist 
movement and covers events through the outbreak 
of fighting in July up to the subsequent appeal to 
the United Nations by the Royal Lao Govern- 
ment.‘ It documents the origins and development 
of the continuing threat confronting Laos, namely, 
protracted guerrilla warfare patterned after the 
classic Chinese Communist example and subver- 
sion supported by the Communists from outside 
of Laos. 


2On Nov. 18 a Department press officer read the fol- 
lowing statement to news correspondents: 

“Deputy Under Secretary of State, Mr. Livingston Mer- 
chant, will depart from Washington Friday morning 
[November 20] by a special mission aircraft for Panama. 
The Department’s representative will discuss with the 
Government of Panama the issues involved in recent mis- 
understandings between the two Governments in accord- 
ance with the Secretary’s proposal to the Ambassador of 
Panama on November 16th. He expects to leave about 
8a.m. He will be accompanied by Mr. C. Allan Stewart, 
Director of the Office of Central American and Pana- 
manian Affairs. They expect to arrive about 3 p.m.” 

* A limited number of copies are available upon request 
from the Office of Public Services, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

*For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 
456. For the report of the subcommittee appointed by 
the U.N. Security Council to investigate the situation in 
Laos, see U.N. doc. 8/4236 dated Nov. 5, 1959. 
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U.S. and France Sign Treaty Regarding Business Activities, 
Investments, and Personal and Property Rights 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 820 dated November 25 

U.S. Ambassador Amory Houghton and the 
French Foreign Minister, Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville, signed at Paris on November 25 a Convention 
of Establishment between the United States and 
France. The signing is the culmination of cordial 
negotiations that were actively renewed in March 
of this year and basically completed with the 
initialing of ad referendum texts August 14. 

The convention is of the same general type as 
the treaties of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion heretofore concluded between the United 
States and other countries, as concerns provisions 
having to do with the carrying on of business 
activities, with investments, and with personal 
and property rights of the nationals of one coun- 
try within the territories of the other. It is the 
first treaty dealing comprehensively with this sub- 
ject matter that has been concluded between the 
United States and France. It may be regarded, 
however, as a modern development of the proto- 
type Franco-American Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce of 1778, the first treaty concluded by 
the United States, which prepared the way for the 
association of the two countries in the struggle 
for American independence. 

The new convention contains 18 articles, to- 
gether with a protocol and joint declaration, and 
deals in some detail with numerous subjects re- 
lated to establishment of persons and enterprises. 
In brief, each of the two countries: (1) agrees to 
accord within its territories, to citizens and corpo- 
rations of the other, treatment no less favorable 
than it accords to its own citizens and corpora- 
tions with respect to engaging in commercial, in- 
dustrial, and financial activities; (2) formally 
endorses standards regarding the protection of 
persons, their property, and interests that reflect 
enlightened legal and constitutional principles; 
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and (3) recognizes the importance of furthering 
the international movement of investment capital. 
The provisions relating to the protection of the 
property of aliens, taken together with the clause 
subjecting disputes arising under the convention 
to adjudication by the International Court of 
Justice, should provide substantially, as between 
the contracting parties, the sort of treaty coverage 
presently being advocated publicly by business and 
legal groups organized in this country and abroad 
as a means of strengthening international law as 
applicable to international investment. 

The U.S. program for the negotiating of treaties 
dealing with commerce and establishment is an 
integral part of this country’s policy for the 
furtherance of trade and investment, with a view 
to contributing to world conditions favorable to 
economic development through private enterprise. 
Internationally these treaties provide a detailed 
legal basis for the protection of American private 
interests abroad. Domestically they reinforce in 
terms of international obligation the position of 
the Federal Government as guardian of the rights 
of foreigners and foreign enterprises in this coun- 
try, a policy that has developed in conformity with 
the Constitution and Federal law. Treaties of 
this type, among other things, confer upon quali- 
fied aliens “treaty merchant” and “treaty investor” 
status under the immigration laws; i.e., the privi- 
lege of indefinite sojourn in the United States for 
engaging in trade between the two countries or for 
supervising a substantial investment. 

A significant aspect of U.S. economic foreign 
policy now is concerned with relations with the 
European Common Market. This convention is 
the fourth international agreement regulating 
mutual relations in establishment matters con- 
cluded with members of the Common Market. 
Treaties are now in effect between the United 
States and three member states: Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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Negotiations for similar agreements are now in 
progress or are expected to be undertaken shortly 
with the other member states. 

The convention will be submitted to the Senate 
for advice and consent and, after the constitutional 
ratification processes of both countries have been 
completed, will enter into force 1 month after the 
exchange of ratifications. Initially it applies to 
metropolitan France and its overseas departments, 
but provision is made for its extension to other 
parts of the French Community. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Although denominated a convention of “estab- 
lishment,” following common European termi- 
nology, this agreement belongs in the series 
of commercial treaties concluded by the United 
States since 1946, most of which are designated 
“treaties of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion.” It is the 19th signed treaty in this series. 
Consequent upon the absence from it of certain 
collateral provisions usually found in U.S. com- 
mercial treaties (including articles dealing with 
the exchange of goods and with shipping), this 
convention gives signal emphasis to the principal 
current policy objective of the commercial treaty 
program ; namely, the establishment of principles 
conducive to the international expansion of pri- 
vate investment for the promotion of economic 
development. 

The conclusion of an establishment treaty with 
France at this time is deemed to have significance 
for a number of reasons. Upon the entry into 
force of the treaty, the status of the persons, prop- 
erty, and enterprises of nationals of one country 
within the territories of the other will be subject 
to regulation by a comprehensive treaty for the 
first time in more than a century. Although ap- 
plicable initially only to France, including the 
overseas departments, a provision (article XV) 
contemplates future extension of the convention 
to the less developed overseas territories and mem- 
ber states of the French Community. The formal 
endorsement by France of the policy principles 
relating to investment long advocated by the 
United States—such as nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment of alien enterprises (article V), assurance of 
alien property rights, including just compensation 
in case of expropriation (article IV), reasonable 
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provision for transfers of earnings and capital 
(article X), together with adjudication of dif- 
ferences by the International Court of Justice 
(article XVI)—contributes substantial support 
internationally to these principles. Finally, the 
conclusion of such a treaty with another principal 
member of the European Economic Community 
(similar treaty provisions being already in effect 
between the United States and Italy, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the Netherlands) 
should have a beneficial influence as concerns 
the interests of the United States and other 
nonmember states during the early formative 
period of the Community’s policies. 


TEXT OF CONVENTION 


CONVENTION OF ESTABLISHMENT 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The President of the United States of America and the 
President of the French Republic, President of the Com- 
munity, desirous of strengthening the ties of peace and 
friendship traditionally existing between the two coun- 
tries and of encouraging closer economic intercourse 
between their peoples, conscious of the contribution 
which may be made to these ends by arrangements that 
provide in each country reciprocal rights and privileges 
on behalf of nationals and companies of the other country, 
thus encouraging mutually advantageous investments and 
mutually beneficial commercial relations, have resolved 
to conclude a convention of establishment and, for that 
purpose have appointed as Plenipotentiaries : 


The President of the United States of America, 

The Honorable Amory HouGHtTon, Ambassador of the 

United States of America at Paris, 

and the President of the French Republic, President of 
the Community, 

M. Maurice Covuve de MURVILLE, Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, 

Who, having communicated to each other their full 
powers, found to be in due form, have agreed on the 
following Articles: 

Article I 

Each High Contracting Party shall accord equitable 
treatment to nationals and companies of the other High 
Contracting Party, both as to their persons and as to 
their property, enterprises and other interests, and shall 
assure them within its territories full legal and judicial 
protection. 

Article IT 

1. Nationals of either High Contracting Party shall, sub- 
ject to the laws relating to the entry and sojourn of 
aliens, be permitted to enter the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, to travel therein freely, and to 
reside therein at places of their choice. They shall in 
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particular be permitted to enter the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party and to remain therein, for 
the purpose of: 

(a) carrying on trade between the territories of the two 
High Contracting Parties and engaging in related com- 
mercial activities ; 

(b) developing and directing the operations of an en- 
terprise in which they have invested, or in which they are 
actively in the process of investing, a substantial amount 
of capital. 


2. Nationals of each High Contracting Party shall en- 
joy, within the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, freedom of conscience, of worship, of information 
and of the press. 

3. The provisions of the present Article shall be sub- 
ject to the right of either High Contracting Party to take 
measures that are necessary for the maintenance of public 
order and for the protection of public health, morals, and 
safety. 

Article III 

1. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be accorded national treatment with respect 
to access to the courts of justice as well as to administra- 
tive tribunals and agencies, within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party, in all degrees of jurisdic- 
tion, both in pursuit and in defense of their rights. Com- 
panies of either High Contracting Party not engaged in 
activities within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party shall enjoy such access therein without 
any requirement of registration. Nationals of either High 
Contracting Party shall be accorded the benefits of legal 
aid within the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party under the same conditions as its own nationals. 

2. Contracts entered into between nationals and com- 
panies of either High Contracting Party and nationals 
and companies of the other High Contracting Party, that 
provide for the settlement by arbitration of controversies, 
shall not be deemed unenforceable within the territories 
of such other High Contracting Party merely on the 
grounds that the place designated for the arbitration pro- 
ceedings is outside such territories or that the nationality 
of one or more of the arbitrators is not that of such 
other High Contracting Party. No award duly rendered 
pursuant to any such contract, and final and enforceable 
under the laws of the place where rendered, shall be 
deemed invalid or denied effective means of enforcement 
within the territories of either High Contracting Party 
merely on the grounds that the place where such award 
was rendered is outside such territories or that the 
nationality of one or more of the arbitrators is not that 
of such High Contracting Party. 


Article IV 


1. The lawfully acquired rights and interests of nation- 
als and companies of either High Contracting Party shall 
not be subjected to impairment, within the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, by any measure of a 
discriminatory character. 

2. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, factories and 
other premises of nationals and companies of either High 
Contracting Party located within the territories of the 
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other High Contracting Party shall be free from moles. 
tation and other unjustifiable measures. Official searches 
conducted on such premises, when necessary, shall be 
carried out in conformity with the law and with every 
consideration for the convenience of the occupants an 
the conduct of business. 

3. Property of nationals and companies of either High 
Contracting Party shall not be expropriated within the 
territories of the other High Contracting Party except 
for a public purpose and with payment of a just con. 
pensation. Such compensation shall represent the equiva. 
lent of the property taken; it shall be accorded in ap 
effectively realizable form and without needless delay, 
Adequate provision for the determination and payment 
of the said compensation must have been made no later 
than the time of the taking. 

4. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall in no case be accorded, within the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party, less than national 
treatment with respect to the matters set forth in para. 
graphs 2 and 3 of the present Article. 


Article V 


1. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be accorded national treatment with respect 
to engaging in all types of commercial, industrial, finan- 
cial and other activities for gain within the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, whether directly or 
through the intermediary of an agent or of any other 
natural or juridical person. Accordingly, such nationals 
and companies shall be permitted within such territories: 


(a) to establish and to maintain branches, agencies, 
offices, factories and other establishments appropriate to 
the conduct of their business ; 

(b) to organize companies under the general company 
laws of such other High Contracting Party, and to ac. 
quire majority interests in companies of such other High 
Contracting Party; 

(ec) to control and manage the enterprises which they 
have established or acquired. 


Moreover, the enterprises which they control, whether 
in the form of an individual proprietorship, of a con- 
pany or otherwise, shall, in all that relates to the conduct 
of the activities thereof, be accorded treatment no less 
favorable than that accorded like enterprises controlled 
by nationals and companies of such other High Contract- 
ing Party. 

2. Each High Contracting Party reserves the right to 
determine the extent to which aliens may, within its ter- 
ritories, create, control, manage or acquire interests in, 
enterprises engaged in communications, air or water 
transport, banking involving depository or fiduciary func 
tions, exploitation of the soil or other natural resources, 
and the production of electricity. 

3. Each High Contracting Party undertakes not to 
intensify, within its territories, existing limitations as 
regards enterprises belonging to or controlled by na- 
tionals and companies of the other High Contracting 
Party which are already engaged in the activities cited 
in the preceding paragraph. Moreover, each High Con- 
tracting Party shall permit, within its territories, trans 
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portation, communications and banking companies of the 
other High Contracting Party to maintain branches and 
agencies, in conformity with the laws in force, which 
are necessary to the operations of an essentially inter- 
national character in which they are engaged. 


Article VI 


j. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be permitted to engage, at their choice, with- 
in the territories of the other High Contracting Party, 
accountants and other technical experts, lawyers, and 
personnel who by reason of their special capacities are 
essential to the functioning of the enterprise. But these 
persons must fulfill the conditions necessary to the exer- 
cise of their calling under the applicable legislation. 

2. In any event, such nationals and companies shall 
be permitted to engage accountants and other technical 
experts, who are not nationals of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, without regard to their having qualified 
to practice a profession within the territories of such 
other High Contracting Party, but exclusively for con- 
ducting studies and examinations for internal purposes 
on behalf of such nationals and companies. 


Article VII 


1. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be accorded, within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party, national treatment with 
respect to leasing, utilizing and occupying real property 
of all kinds appropriate to the exercise of the rights ac- 
corded them by the other Articles of the present Conven- 
tion. They shall also be accorded therein, as regards the 
acquisition and possession of real property, all other 
rights to which aliens and alien companies are entitled 
under the legislation of such other High Contracting 
Party, each High Contracting Party reserving the right 
to invoke reciprocity in this respect. 

2. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be accorded, within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, national treatment with respect 
to leasing and acquiring, by purchase or otherwise, as 
well as with respect to possessing, personal property of 
every kind, whether tangible or intangible, with the ex- 
ception of ships. However, either High Contracting 
Party may impose restrictions on alien ownership of 
materials dangerous from the viewpoint of public safety 
and alien ownership of interests in enterprises carrying 
on particular types of activity, but only to the extent 
compatible with the enjoyment of the rights and privi- 
leges defined in Article V or provided by other provisions 
of the present Convention. 

3. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be accorded within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party national treatment with 
respect to the right to dispose of property of all kinds. 


Article VIII 


1. Nationals and companies of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall be accorded, within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party, national treatment with 
respect to obtaining and maintaining patents of inven- 
tion and with respect to rights appertaining to trade- 
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marks, trade names and certification marks, or which 
in any manner relate to industrial property. 

2. The High Contracting Parties undertake to coop- 
erate with a view to furthering the interchange and use 
of scientific and technical knowledge, particularly in the 
interest of increasing productivity and improving stand- 
ards of living within their respective territories. 


Article IX 
1. The following categories: 


(a) nationals of either High Contracting Party resid- 
ing within the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, 

(b) nationals of either High Contracting Party not 
residing within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party but engaged in trade or other gainful pur- 
suit within such territories, whether or not through a 
permanent establishment or a fixed place of business, 

(c) companies of either High Contracting Party en- 
gaged in trade or other gainful pursuit within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party, whether or not 
through a permanent establishment or a fixed place of 
business, 

(d) associations of either High Contracting Party that 
are engaged in scientific, educational, religious or philan- 
thropic activities within the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party, whether through a fixed place of busi- 
ness or otherwise, 


shall not be subject to any form of taxation or any obli- 
gation relating thereto, within the territories of such 
other High Contracting Party, which is more burdensome 
than that to which nationals, companies and associa- 
tions of such other High Contracting Party in the same 
situation are or may be subject. 

2. Nationals, companies and associations of either 
High Contracting Party, not falling within one of the 
categories specified in paragraph 1 above, shall not be 
subject, within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, to any form of taxation or any obliga- 
tion relating thereto which is more burdensome than that 
to which nationals, companies and associations of any 
third country in the same situation are or may be sub 
ject. 

8. Enterprises of either High Contracting Party, the 
capital of which is owned or controlled in whole or in 
part, directly or indirectly, by one or more nationals of 
the other High Contracting Party, shall not be subject 
in the first High Contracting Party to any form of taxa- 
tion or any obligation relating thereto which is more 
burdensome than that to which other like enterprises 
of the first High Contracting Party are or may be subject. 

4. The nationals, companies and associations of either 
High Contracting Party referred to in paragraph 1 (b), 
(ec), and (d) of the present Article shall not be subject, 
witbin the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, to any form of taxation upon capital, income, 
profits or any other basis, except by reason of the prop- 
erty which they possess within those territories, the 
income and profits derived from sources therein, the 
business in which they are there engaged, the transac- 
tions which they accomplish there, or any other bases 
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of taxation directly related to their activities within 
those territories. 

5. The term “form of taxation,” as used in the present 
Article, includes all taxes of whatever nature or 
denomination. 

6. Each High Contracting Party reserves the right to: 
(a) extend to the nationals, companies and associations 
of third countries, specific tax advantages on the basis 
of reciprocity; (b) accord special tax advantages by 
virtue of agreements with third countries for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation; (¢c) apply special provisions in 
allowing, to non-residents, exemptions of a personal na- 
ture in connection with income and inheritance taxes; 
(d) extend special advantages to its own nationals and 
residents in connection with joint returns by husband 
and wife. 

7. The foregoing provisions shall not prevent the levy- 
ing, in appropriate cases, of fees relating to the accom- 
plishment of police and other formalities, if these fees 
are also levied on other foreigners. The rates for such 
fees shall not exceed those charged the nationals of any 
other country. 

Article X 


1. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be accorded by the other High Contracting 
Party the same treatment as nationals and companies 
of such other High Contracting Party in like situations, 
with respect to payments, remittances and transfers of 
funds or financial instruments between the territories of 
the two High Contracting Parties as well as between the 
territories of such other High Contracting Party and 
any third country. This treatment shall be not less fa- 
vorable than that accorded to nationals and companies 
of any third country in like situations. 

2. Neither High Contracting Party shall impose ex- 
change restrictions as defined in paragraph 5 of the present 
Article except to the extent necessary to prevent its mone- 
tary reserves from falling to a very low level or to effect 
a moderate increase in very low monetary reserves. The 
provisions of the present Article do not alter the obliga- 
tions either High Contracting Party may have to the 
International Monetary Fund or preclude imposition of 
particular restrictions whenever the Fund specifically au- 
thorizes or requests a High Contracting Party to impose 
such restrictions. 

3. The two High Contracting Parties, recognizing that 
the freedom of movement of investment capital and of the 
returns thereon would be conducive to the realization of 
the objectives of the present Convention, are agreed that 
such movements shall not be unnecessarily hampered. In 
this spirit, each High Contracting Party will make every 
effort to accord, in the greatest possible measure, to na- 
tionals and companies of the other High Contracting 
Party the opportunity to make investments and to re- 
patriate the proceeds of the liquidation thereof. This 
principle shall apply also to the compensation referred to 
in Article IV, paragraph 3, of the present Convention. 
Each High Contracting Party shall make reasonable pro- 
vision for the withdrawal of earnings from investments, 
whether in the form of salaries, dividends, interest, com- 
missions, royalties, payments for technical services, or 
payments for other current transactions relative to in- 
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vestments. If more than one rate of exchange is in force, 
the rate applicable to such withdrawals shall be a rate 
which is specifically approved by the International Mone. 
tary Fund for such transactions or, in the absence of a 
rate so approved, a rate which, inclusive of any taxes or 
surcharges on exchange transfers, is just and reasonable, 

4. Exchange restrictions shall not be imposed by either 
High Contracting Party in a manner unnecessarily detri- 
mental or arbitrarily discriminatory to the claims, invest- 
ments, transport, trade, and other interests of the na- 
tionals and companies of the other High Contracting 
Party, nor to the competitive position thereof. 

5. The term “exchange restrictions” as used in the 
present Article includes all restrictions, charges and taxes, 
regulations, or other requirements imposed by either High 
Contracting Party which burden or interfere with pay- 
ments, remittances, or transfers of funds or of financial 
instruments between the territories of the two High Con- 
tracting Parties. 

Article XI 


Each High Contracting Party will take the measures it 
deems appropriate with a view to preventing commercial 
practices or arrangements, whether effected by one or 
more private or public commercial enterprises, which re- 
strain competition, limit access to markets or foster 
monopolistic control, whenever such practices or ar- 
rangements have or might have harmful effects on trade 
between the two countries. 


Article XII 


The provisions of the present Convention shall not pre 
clude the application of measures: 


(a) regulating the importation and exportation of gold 
and silver; 

(b) regarding fissionable materials, the radio-active 
by-products of the utilization or manufacture of such 
materials, or raw materials which are the source of 
fissionable materials ; 

(c) regulating the manufacture of and traffic in arms, 
munitions and implements of war, as well as traffic in 
other materials carried on directly or indirectly for the 
purpose of supplying military establishments; 

(d) necessary to fulfill the obligations of a High Con- 
tracting Party for the maintenance or restoration of inter- 
national peace and security, or necessary to protect its 
essential security interests. 


Article XIIT 


The High Contracting Parties may deny to any com- 
pany, in the ownership or direction of which nationals of 
a third country or countries have directly or indirectly a 
controlling interest, the advantages of the present Con- 
vention, except with respect to recognition of juridical 
status and access to the courts. 

Article XIV 

1. The term “national treatment” means treatment 
accorded to nationals and companies of either High 
Contracting Party within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party upon terms no less favorable 
than the treatment therein accorded, in like situation, to 
the nationals and companies, as the case may be, of 
such other High Contracting Party. 
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2. National treatment accorded under the provisions 
of the present Convention to French companies shall, in 
any State, territory or possession of the United States of 
America, be the treatment accorded therein to companies 
constituted in other States, territories and possessions 
of the United States of America. 

g. As used in the present Convention, the term “na- 
tionals” (‘“‘ressortissants”) means natural persons having 
the nationality of a High Contracting Party and not 
domiciled in a non-metropolitan territory thereof to which 
the present Convention does not extend. 

4. As used in the present Convention, the term “com- 
panies” (“sociétés”) means : 


(a) as concerns the United States of America, cor- 
porations, partnerships, limited liability companies, and 
other entities having legal personality, whether or not 
with limited liability, but for pecuniary profit ; 

(b) as concerns France, “sociétés civiles”’, “sociétés 
en nom Collectif”, “associations en participation”, “soci- 
étés en commandite simple”, “sociétés en commandite par 
actions”, “sociétés anonymes”, “sociétés a responsibilité 
limitée” and, in general, entities having legal personality 
for pecuniary profit. 


5. Companies constituted under the applicable laws 
and regulations within the territories of either High 
Contracting Party shall be deemed companies thereof 
and shall have their juridical status recognized within 
the territories of the other High Contracting Party. 

6. Non-profit associations lawfully constituted within 
the territories of either High Contracting Party shall 
have their juridical status recognized by the other High 
Contracting Party and shall, inter alia, be accorded 
within the territories thereof the rights provided in 
Article III, paragraph 1, of the present Convention. 


Article XV 
1. The present Convention shall apply : 


(a) As concerns the United States of America, to all 
territories under the sovereignty or authority thereof, 
other than the Panama Canal Zone and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands; 

(b) As concerns the French Republic, to the metro- 
politan departments, the Algerian departments, the de- 
partments of The Oasis and Saoura, the departments of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Guiana and Réunion. 


2. The present Convention may be made applicable, by 
virtue of exchanges of notes between the Governments of 
the High Contracting Parties, to the Overseas Territories 
of the French Republic or to one or several such Terri- 
tories, under the conditions fixed, in each case, in the said 
exchanges of notes. 

3. The present Convention may be made applicable, in 
the same manner, to the member States of the Commu- 
nity or to one or several such States. 


Article XVI 


1. Each High Contracting Party shall accord sympa- 
thetic consideration to such representations as the other 
High Contracting Party may make with respect to any 
question affecting the application of the present Conven- 
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tion, and shall afford opportunity for an exchange of 
views relative thereto. 

2. Any dispute between the High Contracting Parties 
as to the interpretation or application of the present Con- 
vention, not satisfactorily adjusted by diplomacy, shall 
be submitted to the International Court of Justice, unless 
the High Contracting Parties agree to settlement by some 
other pacific means. 

Article XVII 

The entry into force of the present Convention shall 
terminate the Trade-mark Convention signed at Washing- 
ton April 16, 1869. 

Article XVIII 

1. The present Convention shall be ratified. It will 
enter into force one month after the exchange of the in- 
struments of ratification, which will take place at 
Washington. 

2. The present Convention shall have an initial term 
of ten years. It shall remain in force thereafter until 
either High Contracting Party terminates it by giving 
to the other High Contracting Party a written notice one 
year in advance. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Convention and have hereunto 
affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and French lan- 
guages, both equally authentic, at Paris the twenty-fifth 
day of November, one thousand nine hundred fifty-nine. 


PROTOCOL 
The undersigned Plenipotentiaries, duly authorized by 
their respective Governments, are further agreed on the 
following provisions, which shall form an integral part of 
the Convention of Establishment between France and the 
United States of America dated November 25, 1959: 


1. (a) The protection provided in Article I engages 
the competent authorities of each High Contracting Party 
to inform immediately the consuls of the other High Con- 
tracting Party of the arrest or detention of any of its 
nationals, if the latter so requests. The consul may then 
be authorized to visit such national, in conformity with 
the regulations of the institution of detention, and to 
confer with him. The competent authority will assure 
the transmission to the consul of all correspondence di- 
rected to him by such national. 

(b) Such national shall have the right to all guaranties 
provided in the laws of the High Contracting Party 
within the territories of which he is detained, and which 
assure accused persons of humane treatment, the right 
to be informed immediately of the accusations against 
them, to be defended by an attorney of their choice, and to 
be judged as rapidly as possible. 


2. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of the present 
Convention, the laws and regulations in force within the 
territories of either High Contracting Party which govern 
the access of aliens to the professions and occupations, as 
well as the exercise of such callings and other activities 
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by them, remain applicable as concerns nationals and com- 
panies of the other High Contracting Party. 

(b) However, the procedures provided for by the 
above-mentioned laws and regulations, as well as those 
provided for by the laws and regulations governing the 
entry and sojourn of aliens, must not have the effect of 
impairing the substance of the rights set forth in Article 
II, paragraph 1 (a) and (b). 

(c) The provisions of Article II, paragraph 1(b), shall 
be construed as extending to nationals of either High 
Contracting Party proceeding to the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party for the purpose of occupying 
a position of responsibility in an enterprise on behalf of 
nationals and companies of the first High Contracting 
Party that have invested a substantial amount of capital 
in such enterprise or that are in the process of making such 
an investment. 

(d) The advantages accorded a national of either High 
Contracting Party under the provisions of Article II, 
paragraph 1 (a) and (b), with respect to entry and sojourn 
in the territories of the other High Contracting Party, 
shall extend to his spouse and minor unmarried children 
who accompany or next follow to join him. 


3. The provision of Article III, paragraph 1, relating to 
access to the courts of justice, shall not affect the regula- 
tions in force within the territories of either High Con- 
tracting Party concerning the cautio judicatum solvi. 

4. The provisions of the last sentence of Article III, 
paragraph 2, shall not affect the reservation concerning 
the p] ice where the award is rendered, made by France in 
adhering to the Convention of New York of June 10, 1958 
for the recognition and execution of foreign arbitral 
awards. 

5. In Article IV, paragraph 3, the term “expropriated 
. . . for a public purpose” extends inter alia to nationali- 
zations. 

6. The provisions of Article IV, paragraph 3, providing 
for the payment of compensation, shall extend to inter- 
ests held directly or indirectly by nationals and companies 
of either High Contracting Party in property expropriated 
within the territories of the other High Contracting Party. 

7. The provisions of Article V, paragraph 1, shall not 
impair the laws and regulations in force within the ter- 
ritories of either High Contracting Party which reserve the 
practice of certain professions to nationals. 

8. The provisions of Article V, paragraph 1, do not pre- 
elude the right of either High Contracting Party to apply 
special requirements to alien insurance companies to the 
end that they furnish guaranties, in the interest of insured 
persons and of third parties, equivalent to those required 
of companies of the country. 

9. The provisions of Article VI, paragraph 2, are adopted 
with regard to accountancy until such time as it may have 
become possible to conclude an agreement concerning the 
exercise of this profession. 

10. The right to invoke reciprocity as provided in Article 
VII, paragraph 1, shall permit the French Government, 
taking into account the treatment accorded French na- 
tionals and companies in a State, territory or possession 
of the United States of America, to apply analogous treat- 
ment to nationals and companies of the United States of 
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America, respectively domiciled in such State, territory or 
possession or constituted under its laws. 


11. In the event that a French national or company, [ 


having acquired real property by testate or intestate suc. 
cession, should be precluded by reason of alienage from 
enjoying rights of ownership in such property in a State 
territory or possession of the United States of America, 
such national or company will be allowed a period of at 
least five years in which to dispose of it. 


12. The provisions of Article VII, paragraphs 2 and 3, 


shall not prevent the enforcement of regulations govern. 
ing transactions on the part of non-residents and aliens in 
foreign stocks and bonds. 

13. The provisions of Article X, paragraph 1, shall not 
preclude differing treatment from being applied to differ. 
ent currencies, as may be required by the state of the 
balance of payments of either High Contracting Party. 

14. Either High Contracting Party, with a view to pro- 
tecting its currency or facilitating the servicing of the 
proceeds of investments and the repatriation of capital, 
may subject to authorization the making of investments 
by foreign nationals and companies. 

15. The phrase, “in the greatest possible measure”, 
employed in Article X, paragraph 3, shall be understood 
to refer to the conditions cited in Article X, paragraph 2. 

16. Residence criteria may be applied for purposes of 
determining whether or not nationals and companies of 
either High Contracting Party are in “like situations” as 
that term is employed in paragraph 1 of Article XIV and 
in the other provisions of the present Convention. 

17. Article XV does not apply to territories which are 
subject to the authority of either High Contracting Party 
solely as a military base or by reason of temporary mili- 
tary occupation. 


IN Witness WHEREOF the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Protocol and have hereunto af- 
fixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and French languages, 
both equally authentic, at Paris the twenty-fifth day of 
November, one thousand nine hundred fifty-nine. 


JOINT DECLARATION 


The two Governments deem it appropriate to clarify. 
at the moment of proceeding to the signing of the Con- 
vention of Establishment between France and the United 
States of America, the import of the reservations relating, 
on the one hand, to the enforcement of the laws govern- 
ing the entry and sojourn of aliens and, on the other 
hand, to the enforcement of the laws regulating the access 
of aliens to the professions and occupations. 

It is expressly stipulated in the Protocol to the Con- 
vention that those reservations shall not impair the sub- 
stance of the rights granted to the nationals of either 
High Contracting Party who have invested a substantial 
amount of capital or are in the process of making such 
an investment within the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party, or who proceed thereto for the purpose 
of engaging in trade between the two High Contracting 
Parties. 

However, the two Governments also have the intention 
of facilitating, to the greatest possible extent and on a 
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pasis of real and effective reciprocity, the establishment 
of nationals who are not within the above-cited categories 
and, in particular, of qualified personnel who are indis- 
pensable to the conduct of the enterprises created by na- 
tionals and companies of either High Contracting Party 
within the territories of the other High Contracting Party. 

Consequently, and in conformity with the spirit which 
animated the negotiation of the present Convention, the 
two Governments consider that they should reciprocally 
exercise the greatest possible liberality consistent with 
their national laws both with respect to the entry and 
sojourn of aliens and with respect to their establishment, 
effective reciprocity being understood by them as pertain- 
ing globally to the whole of the two systems of regulation. 

The present Declaration shall be annexed to the Con- 
vention of Establishment between France and the United 
States of America of November 25, 1959. 


World Bank Increases 
Reserves $20.4 Million 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development reported on November 11 that its 
reserves had risen by $20.4 million in the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year to a total of 
$440.3 million. 

The additions to reserves in the 3-month period 
ending September 30, 1959, are made up of net 
earnings of $13.9 million which were placed in the 
Supplemental Reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees, and loan commissions of $6.5 million 
which were credited to the Special Reserve. On 
September 30 the Supplemental Reserve totaled 
$295.9 million and the Special Reserve was $144.4 
million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $34.5 million. Expenses totaled $20.6 mil- 
lion and included $18.2 million for interest on the 
Bank’s funded debt, for bond issuance, and for 
other financial expenses. 

During the period, the Bank made 
totaling $141.4 million—in Austria, India (2 


~ loans 
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loans), Italy, Norway, and Pakistan (2 loans). 
This brought the total number of loans to 241 in 
50 countries and raised the gross total of com- 
mitments to $4,663 million. 

Disbursements on loans were $101 million, mak- 
ing total disbursements $3,478.5 million on Sep- 
tember 30. 

The Bank sold or agreed to sell the equivalent 
of $22.8 million principal amounts of loans. At 
September 30 the total amount of such sales was 
$591.3 million, of which all except $69 million was 
without the Bank’s guarantee. 

Repayments of principal received by the Bank 
amounted to $17.8 million. Total principal re- 
payments amounted to $543.4 million on Septem- 
ber 30, consisting of $282 million repaid to the 
Bank and $261.4 million repaid to the purchasers 
of borrowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. 

On September 30 the outstanding funded debt 
of the Bank was $1,963 million, reflecting a net 
increase of $57.8 million in the past 3 months. 
During the period the Bank privately placed two 
issues of obligations totaling $130 million. Out- 
standing debt was increased a further $14.9 mil- 
lion as a result of the delivery of $3.9 million of 
bonds which had been subject to delayed delivery 
arrangements and through the drawing down of 
an additional $11 million equivalent from the 
deutsche mark note of 1958. Funded debt matur- 
ing amounted to $83 million, and sinking and pur- 
chase fund transactions amounted to $4.1 million. 

On September 15, 1959, the authorized capital 
of the Bank was increased from $10 billion to $21 
billion and members were authorized to double 
their capital subscriptions. By September 30, 
1959, 42 member governments had doubled their 
subscriptions and 1 member had subscribed to $4 
million in addition to its 100 percent increase. As 
a result, during the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year the subscribed capital of the Bank in- 
creased from $9,556.5 million to $17,893.7 million. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings‘ 


Adjourned During November 1959 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 6th Session 
(and Committees) 


Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Development in 


South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): 11th ne 
GATT Contracting Parties: 15th Session . 
FAO Conference: 10th Session 


ILO Joint Maritime Commission on Seafarers’ Welfare: ; tripe 


Subcommittee . } 
ICEM Executive Committee: 13th Session . . . 
ILO Experts on Statistics of Industrial Injuries . 
WMO Regional Association for Asia: 2d Session. . . 
ILO Governing Body: 143d Session (and Committees) . 
UNESCO Executive Board: 55th Session. . . 
ICEM Council: 11th Session 


U.N. ECE Conference of European § Statisticians: Working Group on 


Statistics of Private Consumption Expenditure 
Conference of NATO Parliamentarians. . 
IAEA Conference on Radioactive Waste Disposal . ; 
Meeting on Law of the Sea. . : 
South Pacific Commission: Regional Seminar on Education . 


U.N. ECAFE Committee on Inland Transport and Communica- 


tions: 8th Session . 


Inter-American Children’s Institute: 40th “Meeting of Directing 


Council 


International Union of Official Travel | Organizations: “14th | General 


Assembly 
FAO Council: 33d Session . . 
11th Pan American Child Congress j 
Inter-American Cultural Council: 3d Meeting . 
IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 2d Session . . : 
ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers: 5th Session : : 
International Sugar Council: Executive and Statistical Committees . 
International Sugar Council: 4th Session . . oe: : 
FAO Meeting on Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Livestock 
ILO African Advisory Committee: Ist Session . . ; 
International Rubber Study hereieds 61st ee of “Management 
Committee . ‘ 


in Session as of November 30, 1959 


Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests . ; 

PAHO Subcommittee To Study the Constitution and Rules of 
Procedure. 

ITU Administrative Radio Conference . 

U.N. General Assembly: 14th Session 

ITU Plenipotentiary Conference. . . 

Conference on Antarctica. . —. 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 11th Session . 
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scheduled December 1, 1959, Through February 29, 1960 
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Reviewing the Work of the Economic and Social Council 


Statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


I always look forward to the discussion in the 
Third Committee on the report of the Economic 
and Social Council.? I look forward to it for two 
reasons. First, it is one of the few opportunities 
afforded us to step back and review in the overall 
the vast complex of the work which each of our 
delegations has tried to accomplish in the social 
field through the United Nations. And indeed it 
is a formidable complex! Some of the results of 
our work are encouraging ; others, not so encourag- 
ing. But on balance they are always hopeful and, 
because of the enormous amount of work yet to be 
done, always challenging. 

My second reason for looking forward to this 
discussion is, I think, the more important of the 
two, namely, the opportunity given us to plan for 
the future in consort with one another. Putting 
this differently, it is the opportunity to share 
views and experiences, to learn about problems 
which each of us are facing in our own countries, 
and thereby be able to formulate plans not in a 
vacuum but rather by taking full advantage of the 
experience and ideas of others. Only in this way 
can our thinking be kept realistic and up to date. 
And only in this way can we help to bring about 
a purpose cherished by us all—that of improving 
mankind’s lot on earth. With this in mind, I 
would like to share with you today some of the 
thinking of my delegation on the work of the 
Council over the past year and to ask you to con- 
sider some of its thoughts about the future. 


World Social Situation 


This past summer in Geneva the U.S. repre- 
sentative to the 28th session of the Council 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Oct. 21 (U.S. delegation press release 3256). 
7 U.N. doc. A/4143. 
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[Christopher H. Phillips] made several points in 
his statement on the world social situation which 
I believe bear repetition. The first concerned two 
sometimes elusive qualities called flexibility and 
adaptability. In our opinion, these two qualities 
are essential if we are to solve social problems 
in an ever-changing world. 

In retrospect the record of the United Nations 
in adjusting to changing conditions has been 
good. For example, the most urgent problem 
which the United Nations faced immediately fol- 
lowing World War II was that of rebuilding the 
lives and homes of its victims. Thus the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion was established. When this job was ac. 
complished, the United Nations turned its 
attention to the growing problems being faced by 
the underdeveloped countries, many of which 
began joining the United Nations as independent 
members. The WHO [World Health Organiza- 
tion], UNESCO [United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization], and 
UNICEF [United Nations Children’s Fund] were 
then created, supplementing the already existing 
ILO [International Labor Organization], and the 
Social Commission and Narcotics Commission 
were given permanent status. And, finally, fore- 
sight was again demonstrated when it was decided 
to make the Advisory Social Welfare Services a 
regular part of the technical assistance program. 
If we are to succeed in our task, it is imperative 
that we continue showing this type of flexibility 
and adaptability. 

The second point made by our representative in 
the Council concerned the interdependence of 
economic and social development. Far too often 
in the past, social development has been con- 


sidered as entirely distinct from economic de-f 


velopment. This is an erroneous assumption, 
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because, in fact, economic development which does 
not lead to social gain is virtually meaningless. 
Conversely, social development will increase the 
need for and the possibility of economic progress. 
We feel strongly that the time has come for all of 
us to reaffirm this interdependence. Moreover, it 
should be a factual reaffirmation on which we 
base our planning and programing. 

Third, and above all in importance, the raising 
of the status and dignity of the individual is the 
ultimate objective of social and economic prog- 
ress. Sometimes the temptation exists to measure 
progress solely by the existence of bigger and bet- 
ter factories and the achievement of higher pro- 
duction statistics. Actually these are important 
only insofar as they contribute to the basic goals 
of higher levels of living, increased and more se- 
cure incomes, better education, and improved 
health. 


Social Progress in the United States 


Madam Chairman, I do not wish at this time 
to go into a long discourse about social progress 
inthe United States. Suffice it to say that, like all 
other delegations seated around our conference 
table, we are very proud of some of our achieve- 
ments. Concurrently, we remain deeply con- 
cerned by problems still facing us and continue 
in our determination to overcome them. 

Two events, however, will take place in my 
country during 1960 and 1961 which I think will 
be of particular interest to delegates here present. 
The first is the sixth White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, to be held in Washington 
during March 1960. The second is the first White 
House Conference on the Aging, which will take 
place in January of 1961. I shall discuss them 
in some detail, Madam Chairman, because they 
typify an important way in which social develop- 
ment takes place in my country—that of con- 
certed action of government and individuals act- 
ing in their voluntary capacity. 

The Conference on Children and Youth has 
existed since 1906 and consists of both lay and 
professional people whose concern is the health, 
education, and welfare of the younger generation. 
It is organized and directed by a national com- 
mittee of 92 outstanding citizens who have been 
appointed by the President and who come from 
all parts of the country. Past conferences have 
led to such significant results as the founding 
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of the United States Children’s Bureau and the 
subsequent enactment of many State laws deal- 
ing with child labor. Approximately 7,000 dele- 
gates will attend this conference, including mem- 
bers of citizens committees appointed by all State 
and territorial governments as well as represent- 
atives of 500 national voluntary organizations 
working in the fields of health, education, welfare, 
labor, and religious and community life. They 
will explore such diverse topics as community de- 
velopment, intergroup relations, illiteracy, and the 
treatment and rehabilitation of ill and handi- 
capped children. In view of the broad interest 
in the problems of youth and children, the na- 
tional committee has approved an allocation of 
500 invitations for the participation of foreign 
visitors and observers. 

For the planning and conduct of the first White 
House Conference on the Aging, the President 
appointed a national advisory committee consist- 
ing of 150 members. It is expected that approxi- 
mately 2,800 delegates—both professionals and 
nonprofessionals concerned with the problems of 
the aging—will attend the conference. In ac- 
cordance with its mandate from the U.S. Con- 
gress, the conference itself will be preceded by 
many forums and meetings on the local, State, and 
territorial level. These are expected to stimulate 
interest and considerable action and program de- 
velopment prior to the conference. Once the con- 
ference is convened, the delegates will be charged 
with making recommendations for courses of pos- 
itive action on such problems as employment for 
the aged, their enjoyment of income sufficient for 
health and for participation in family and com- 
munity life, the provision of housing suited to 
the needs of older persons, and the stepping up of 
research designed to relieve old age of its burden 
of sickness, mental breakdown, and social ostra- 
cism. If we can judge by the success of the five 
White House conferences on children and youth, 
we have every reason to hope that these two con- 
ferences, bringing together government and pri- 
vate citizens, will also make marked contribu- 
tions to social progress in my country. 


Concerted Action by the U.N. 

I turn now to a consideration of the areas of 
social development which we believe demand im- 
mediate and concerted action on the part of the 
United Nations. First is the acute problem of 
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population growth. The Population Commission 
has already alerted the world community to the 
seriousness of this problem. In doing so it 
pointed out that each government has the respon- 
sibility for studying the relationship between pop- 
ulation growth and social and economic progress 
and has urged that the results of such studies be 
taken into account when formulating policy de- 
cisions and action programs. In heartily endors- 
ing the conclusions reached by the Population 
Commission, my delegation wishes to express the 
sincere hope that the Commission will be joined in 
pursuing studies of this grave problem by the 
social and regional economic commissions. 

While on the subject of population I should like 
to mention another problem which needs constant 
attention. It is that of the increasing flow of 
peoples from rural to urban centers in both the de- 
veloping and the more industrialized countries. 
The Bureau of Social Affairs has already shown its 
awareness of problems intrinsic in rapid urbaniza- 
tion, but we would hope that all appropriate U.N. 
organs would also remain mindful of this situa- 
tion. Failure to meet it could impede progress and 
could result in disrupting the way of life of large 
numbers of people. 

I noticed in reading the report of the Social 
Commission * that the Commission did not at its 
12th session discuss community development as 
fully as it might have. In our opinion this was 
unfortunate, particularly in view of the recognized 
need to encourage aided self-help programs which 
exist in the developing countries. We hope there- 
fore that greater emphasis will be given to this 
field of work in the Commission’s work program 
for 1959-61, including viewing community devel- 
opment in relation to urban development. 

My delegation also regrets that there is a short- 
age of funds available for technical assistance in 
the social field. This shortage has resulted in the 
United Nations’ being prevented from meeting 
many urgent requests for assistance, particularly 
from countries in Africa. We therefore join in re- 
questing that the Secretary-General endeavor to 
find means to remedy this truly unfortunate 
situation. 

I have one more observation to make on the 
chapter concerning social questions in the 
ECOSOC report before us. My delegation has 
viewed with special interest the growing coopera- 


* U.N. doc. E/3265. 
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tion between the Bureau of Social Affairs and 
UNICEF in the field of social service. Many 
countries have shown a great deal of interest in 
the strengthening of social services for children, 
We therefore support provisions being made in the 
budget of the Bureau of Social Affairs for the ap- 
pointment of a consultant in this important field, 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


As you know, Madam Chairman, my Govern- 
ment has always supported the work of UNICEF. 
It is therefore most gratifying to note with each 
passing year the constant expansion in the work of 
UNICEF into useful areas which promote the wel- 
fare of mothers and children. Moreover we are 
also extremely pleased to see the yearly increase 
in the number of donor countries. 

During the calendar year 1959 the Executive 
Board approved allocations totaling approxi- 
mately $28 million. This is the highest amount 
allocated by the Board since the fifth General As- 
sembly changed the mandate of the Fund to em- 
phasize the long-range needs of children in 
economically underdeveloped countries. More- 
over, it is very gratifying to note that recipient 
governments have committed themselves to an 
equivalent of nearly $70 million in matching funds 
in order to insure the successful carrying out of 
these programs. 

At the September meeting the Executive Board 
decided to continue on an interim basis UNICEF's 
support of the malaria program at the present 
level of approximately $10 million per year. We 
support this decision because we feel that in this 
way the accomplishments of the past 5 years in 
malaria eradication will not be lost. At the same 
time, however, we do believe that a balance should 
be maintained in the programs aided by UNICEF. 

Likewise, my delegation also supports the action 
of the Executive Board to reimburse FAO [Food 
and Agriculture Organization], on an interim 
basis, for project costs in the nutritional program 
in order that UNICEF's part in this work will not 
lag. We wish to emphasize in this connection, 
however, that our approval of this practice is on 
the understanding that it is indeed an interim ac- 
tion. It is in our opinion highly desirable that 
the two agencies reach a solution on the financing 
of joint activities prior to the termination of the 
interim agreement in 1962. As you know, we sup- 
ported the establishment of the FAO-UNICEF 
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Joint Policy Committee. Its two meetings, we 
feel, have produced most worthwhile results, and 
we remain confident that it will continue to con- 
tribute greatly toward the better integration and 
coordination of joint UNICEF and FAO activity 
in the field of nutrition and food conservation.* 

I cannot leave the subject of UNICEF without 
saying a word about its Executive Director, Mr. 
Maurice Pate. My Government has always had 
the highest regard for Mr. Pate and for this rea- 
son was especially pleased to learn that he had 
been designated one of the three lay recipients of 
a 1959 Lasker Award ® for his work as Executive 
Director. He and his excellent staff can, in our 
opinion, certainly be justifiably proud. 


international Health and Medical Research Year 


Madam Chairman, my delegation voted in favor 
of the resolution at the 13th General Assembly 
which invited the WHO to consider the recom- 
mendation to organize an International Health 
and Medical Research Year. Likewise at the sub- 
sequent General Assembly of the World Health 
Organization we again supported the proposal. 
We continue in favor of this idea because we be- 
lieve it can be useful in focusing attention on major 
health problems and in stimulating effective efforts 
tosolve them. The careful and thorough study of 
the proposal now being undertaken by the WHO 
should provide a solid basis for a decision by the 
13th WHO General Assembly as to when and how 
the year should be observed. 


Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights this year 
completed a heavy agenda and made careful plans 
for the future. I think all will agree that the com- 
pletion of the draft Declaration on the Rights of 
the Child * was a most valuable piece of work. A 
good deal of the credit for this accomplishment be- 
longs to Chairman [Ratnakirti S. S.] Gune- 
wardene of Ceylon, who guided the debate in the 





“For a report of the first meeting, held at Rome Sept. 
29-Oct. 2, 1958, see BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1959, p. 350. 

‘The Lasker Award, established by the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation and distributed through the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, is awarded to individuals 
who perform distinguished service in the field of public 
health. 

°The draft Declaration on the Rights of the Child (for 
text, see U.N. doe. A/4249) was adopted unanimously in 
plenary session on Nov. 20. 
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Commission with tact, forcefulness, and a con- 
sistent sense of humor. 

Another step forward, we feel, was made in the 
field of freedom of information. I refer specifi- 
cally to the resolution adopted by a large majority 
and cosponsored by Ceylon, India, Iran, Italy, 
Mexico, the Philippines, and ourselves. This reso- 
lution, you will recall, has several parts. First, 
the Commission decided to consider the subject of 
freedom of information regularly at each of its 
meetings and requested an annual report for this 
purpose on developments affecting freedom of in- 
formation. This report will provide an overall 
review of developments in the information field, 
including the work of UNESCO. It will also 
discuss problems encountered in providing techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped countries—in our 
opinion, a very important aspect of freedom of 
information. 

Second, the Commission asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare a report on developments in 
the field of information since 1954, thus bringing 
up to date the material presented by the rapporteur 
on freedom of information at that time. This re- 
port is to be ready for Council consideration in 
1961. It will deal particularly with news sources 
to which peoples have access, the extent to which 
they receive news of the United Nations, and de- 
velopments regarding facilities for the free flow 
of information into and out of underdeveloped 
countries. 

Another development in the freedom of infor- 
mation field which we regard as a significant step 
forward was the Council’s decision to circulate a 
draft declaration on freedom of information to 
governments for comment, including comments on 
the desirability of such a declaration.* We had 
the honor of cosponsoring a covering resolution 
with the delegations of Mexico, Chile, and Costa 
Rica which thereafter was adopted by a large ma- 
jority including many delegations who support 
the adoption of the Convention on Freedom of 
Information. The cosponsors took particular 
pains to make it clear that the draft declaration 
would not interfere in any way with consideration 
of the draft convention. Indeed, this is why the 
two final preambular paragraphs of the covering 
resolution both noted that the 14th General As- 


* For a statement on freedom of information by Chris- 
topher H. Phillips before the 27th session of the Eco 
nomic and Social Council and text of the draft declara- 
tion, see BULLETIN of July 6, 1959, p. 26. 
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sembly was to consider the convention and ex- 
pressed the desire “to take no action which would 
hinder or prejudice Assembly action in this re- 
gard.” We look forward to hearing the comments 
of governments and to the subsequent discussion 
of the draft declaration which is to take place in 
the Council next year. 


Advisory Services 


I come now to the program of advisory services 
in the field of human rights. This program con- 
tinues to demonstrate its usefulness. In the past 
year the United States participated in two semi- 
nars under the program. The first was held in 
Bogota last May and considered the topic “Women 
in Public Life.” The second took place in 
Buenos Aires in September on the subject “Ad- 
ministrative Law.” While the findings and rec- 
ommendations of these seminars will naturally 
have various implications both inside and outside 
government, we believe their great value to be 
that of calling attention to the importance of the 
subject matter under discussion and of establish- 
ing working relationships with persons of recog- 
nized experience and ability in the field. As such 
they represent a new dimension in the work of the 
United Nations, both in substance and in oppor- 
tunity for governments to contribute to projects 
related directly to their own needs. We are very 
pleased to note that the program for 1960 will in- 
clude a seminar for African women in Addis 
Ababa and further meetings in the Far East. 

Advance planning for these seminars is of crit- 
ical importance. In this regard the skill of the 
Secretariat staff in the preparation of material and 
arrangements for the meetings is certainly to be 
commended. Problems, however, still remain in 
followup activities. It has been our hope that re- 
gional seminars could become the basis for similar 
meetings at the national and local level and that 
fellowships under this program might be used to 
advance study and to evaluate seminar findings. 
We believe that such followup activities would 
most assuredly enhance the overall value of the 
advisory services program. 


Status of Women 

Prior to concluding, Madam Chairman, I should 
like to comment briefly on the work in the field 
of the status of women. My Government con- 
tinues in its general support for the work of the 
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Status of Women Commission.’ I wish also to 
congratulate the Secretariat on the consistently 
high quality of its work evidenced by, for example, 
its recent study on the occupational outlook for 
women. Indeed, it is because of the high quality 
of such studies that my Government, as well as 
many private women’s organizations in the United 
States, eagerly awaits the issuance of the publi- 
cation on equal pay for equal work. 


Conclusion 


Madam Chairman, I have of necessity touched 
on a great many points. Any review of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council report must take into 
account the enormous variety and volume of work 
undertaken by the Council in the social field. 
Some of the Council’s activities might not appear 
spectacular, but they are of utmost importance 
in improving the lives of human beings. 

In order to save the time of the committee I have 
purposely not commented upon the part of the 
Council’s report dealing with the report of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees.’? I will of 
course wish to intervene when this item comes be- 
For the mo- 
ment, however, these are all the comments I wish 
to make. 


U.N. Political Committee Debates 
Nuclear Weapons Transfer Question 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly + 


The United States believes that the distin- 
guished Foreign Minister of Ireland, Mr. 
[Frank] Aiken, has drawn attention to an im- 
portant aspect of the general subject of disarm- 
ament which deserves serious study. 

The Irish draft resolution provides that consid- 
eration of the problems which might result from 
an increase in the number of states possessing nu- 
clear weapons should take place within the wider 
context of the disarmament question as a whole. 
It suggests that the 10-nation disarmament group 


* For a report on the 13th session of the U.N. Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, see ibid., July 13, 1959, 
p. 62. 

° U.N. doc. A/4104/Rev. 1 and Add. 1. 

* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Nov. 
16 (U.S. delegation press release 3290). 
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include a study of this problem in connection with 
its overall responsibilities for general disarma- 
ment negotiations.” 

The United States believes that to refer this 
subject to the 10-nation disarmament subcommit- 
tee is useful since it will insure careful scrutiny 
of this question in relationship to the broader 
question of disarmament. I stress this point be- 
cause we do not regard this as suggesting, as the 
Soviet representative implied, that this subject 
can be considered and solved apart from the over- 
all problem of disarmament. 

The United States will vote in favor of the Irish 
resolution for these reasons, Mr. Chairman.’ 


U.S. Makes New Contribution 
for World Refugee Year 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
br 20 (press release 808) that on that day at 
Geneva Robert S. McCollum, acting U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the 11th meeting of the Council of the 
Intergovernmental Committee on European Mi- 
gration, had announced a new U.S. contribution of 
$1,040,000 for the World Refugee Year. The 29 
ICEM member governments were informed that 
the United States has now given a total of 
$3,200,000. 

Mr. McCollum said the new grants were to cover 
specific refugee programs over and above the U.S. 
regular refugee programs amounting to $40,000,- 
000 for 1960. He revealed broad plans for aiding 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. The sum of 
$520,000 will go to aid Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong, bringing expenditures for that program to 
$800,000. 

The sum of $100,000 will be added to an original 
$500,000 grant to the United Nations High Com- 
misioner for Refugees to further his program for 
closing refugee camps in Europe. Another $300,- 
000 will be added to a previous $300,000 allocation 
for aiding out-of-camp older refugees. A further 
$50,000 will be added to a similar amount previ- 
ously given the UNHCR for aiding Greek ethnics 
from the Soviet and satellite countries who are 


*For text of communique establishing the 10-nation 
group, see BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1959, p. 438. 

*The Irish draft resolution on the prevention of wider 
dissemination of nuclear weapons (for text, see U.N. doc. 
4/4286) was adopted in plenary session on Nov. 20 by a 
vote of 68 to 0, with 12 abstentions. 
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now in Greece. The sum of $70,000 will be con- 
tributed to the UNHCR to aid in giving tempo- 
rary care and maintenance to European refugees 
moving out of Communist China through Hong 
Kong. 

Mr. McCollum informed the delegations with 
respect to the added contributions for Chinese 
refugees that $262,000 would be granted to the 
Hong Kong government for the construction and 
equipping of a technical secondary school for ref- 
ugee children. This new school will permit a 
pilot type of educational program to be conducted 
to provide well-rounded education, featuring 
training in basic subjects and broad vocational 
training geared to absorb the graduates into the 
Hong Kong economy. 

Because of the large number of Chinese refu- 
gees in Hong Kong who suffer from disability re- 
sulting from accidents or disease, there is a desper- 
ate need for post-hospital treatment and physio- 
therapy. To meet this need the United States is 
contributing $90,000 to the Hong Kong govern- 
ment to construct and equip an 80-to-100 bed re- 
habilitation center on a site contributed by the 
Hong Kong government. 

Besides providing shelter and support while re- 
cuperation and physiotherapy treatment are being 
given, the center will also concentrate on job- 
retraining and job-placement facilities. 

The balance of the $520,000 will be used in con- 
nection with voluntary agency hospital, clinic, 
nursery, and community center projects in Hong 
Kong and Macau. 


Report of U.S. Delegation 
to 15th Session of GATT 


Press release 809 dated November 20 


The 15th session of the Contracting Parties to 
the GATT (the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade), held at Tokyo at the invitation of the 
Government of Japan, ended November 20. 
Meeting away from Geneva for the first time in 
recent years, representatives of the government’s 
party to the 37-nation trade agreement achieved 
further progress in removing barriers to world 
trade. 

Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State, rep- 
resented the United States in the ministerial 
meeting during the opening week of the session. 
The U.S. delegation included Representatives 
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Rhodesia and Nyasaland Relaxes 
Controls on Dollar Imports 


Press release 812 dated November 20 


Following is a joint statement by the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce. 


The United States welcomes the announcement 
made today [November 20] by the delegation of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland to the 
Contracting Parties of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade that on November 27, 1959, the 
Federation will lift balance-of-payment controls 
on imports of 65 products from the dollar area. 
This action will open the market to United States 
exports of nonindustrial electrical machinery and 
appliances, duplicating, addressing, and other office 
machines, cotton yarns, motor vehicles, and paper 
products, among other commodities. The Federa- 
tion delegation also announced that licenses will 
be issued freely for cotton piece goods which are 
still under restriction. 

The only commodities on which discriminatory 
balance-of-payment restrictions will be maintained 
are: blankets and rugs, clothing, textile nets and 
netting, tarpaulins, canvas, cotton piece goods, cut- 
lery, metal furniture, radios, Gramophones, and 
television sets. The United States is pleased to 
note that these remaining restrictions are being 
examined with a view toward further action early 
next year. 











Hale Boggs and Victor A. Knox as congressional 
advisers; W. T. M. Beale, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, as chair- 
man; Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, as vice chairman; and J. Allen Overton, 
Jr., Vice Chairman of the Tariff Commission, as 
principal adviser. 


Balance-of-Payments Import Restrictions 


A drive to eliminate discrimination against 
American and other dollar area exports was the 
highlight of the session. The urgency of moves 
in this direction was touched off by the strong 
declaration of Under Secretary Dillon at the 
opening ministerial meeting. He emphasized 
that the restoration of external convertibility to 
the main trading currencies of the world has re- 
moved any balance-of-payments justification for 
discriminatory restrictions by countries whose ex- 
port earnings are largely in convertible currencies. 

* For texts of Mr. Dillon’s statement and a communique 
issued at the conclusion of the ministerial meeting, see 


BuLietTin of Nov. 16, 1959, p. 703. 
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The drive to eliminate discrimination was 
greatly aided by the International Monetary 
Fund’s decision of October 23 calling for removal 
of discriminatory restrictions with all feasible 
speed.? This decision, which was made available 
to the Contracting Parties at the session’s open. 
ing, supported the strong statements against dis. 
crimination and restrictions made by U.S. Under 
Secretary of State Dillon and other ministerial- 
level speakers. 

Reflecting ministerial and other discussions, the 
Contracting Parties adopted a report which con- 
cluded that discrimination in trade on balance-of- 
payments grounds should quickly be ended. It 
indicated that the justification for such discrimi- 
nation had been almost completely eliminated by 
convertibility of currencies. 

The United States and many other countries 
also stressed the need to reduce the use of all im- 
port quotas by countries emerging from balance- 
of-payments difficulties. 

Several countries took important steps to relax 
their trade controls and reduce discrimination 
during the session. Among them were the United 
Kingdom, France, Japan, Sweden, and the Neth- 
erlands. Other countries—including Australia, 
New Zealand, Malaya, Rhodesia, and Ghana— 
were able to point to recent measures of a similar 
character. 

Previously scheduled balance-of-payments con- 
sultations were held with six contracting parties: 
Australia, Japan, the Federation of Malaya, 
Norway, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, and Sweden. 


Expansion of International Trade 


Three committees on the expansion of interna- 
tional trade, which have been meeting during the 
intersessional period, met again during the session. 

Committee I, on tariff reductions, submitted 
final recommendations setting forth the rules and 
procedures to be followed in the tariff conference 
to be held in Geneva in 1960-61. This conference 
will be divided into two phases. The principal 
emphasis in the first phase (September through 
December 1960) is to be on tariff negotiations and 
renegotiations incident to the formation of the 
European Economic Community. The second 
phase, beginning in January 1961, is to be devoted 


* For text, see ibid., Nov. 9, 1959, p. 681. 
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to an exchange of new concessions among con- 
tracting parties and to negotiations with coun- 
tries acceding to the GATT. 

Committee II conducted its second round of 
country-by-country consultations on agricultural 
policies. The consulting countries were Burma, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Indonesia, and Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. During the coming year there will 
be further rounds of consultations, at the end of 
which the committee will report on the effects of 
agricultural protection upon international trade. 
The presentation of U.S. agricultural policy is 
scheduled for February 1960. 

Committee III is seeking ways of expanding 
the export earnings of the less developed countries 
asa means of accelerating their development and 
making them less dependent upon foreign aid. In 
apreliminary report the committee identified some 
of the obstacles to increased trade encountered 
by the less developed countries in foreign markets. 
These obstacles include high revenue duties, pref- 
erential arrangements, import quotas, and re- 
srictive state trading, in addition to high tariffs. 
The Contracting Parties approved the committee’s 
recommendation that individual governments 
examine such measures of theirs as may impede 
the trade of less developed countries. In the com- 
ing year the committee will also turn its attention 
to what the less developed countries themselves 
can do to improve their trade prospects and to 
direct their industrial growth into the fields in 
which they may be most efficient. 


Avoidance of Market Disruption 

During the discussions at the ministerial level, 
Under Secretary Dillon drew attention to the fact 
that sharp increases in imports, over a brief period 
of time and in a narrow range of commodities, 
can have serious economic, political, and social 
repercussions in the importing countries. He 
pointed out that the problem is to find the means 
to ameliorate the adverse effects of an abrupt in- 
vasion of established markets while continuing 
to provide steadily enlarged opportunities for 
trade. The subsequent discussions made it evi- 
dent that the apprehension that such situations 
might arise had led some countries to maintain or 
impose import restrictions against particular im- 
ports from some countries. 

The question was discussed in plenary session, 
and it was agreed that, in view of the complex 
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nature of the problem, the question should be 
deferred until the 16th session. Meanwhile the 
executive secretary will prepare a factual report 
for the Contracting Parties. At the 16th session 
the Contracting Parties can consider whether to 
establish a panel of experts to examine the prob- 
lem or whether some other method of approach 
is likely to be more appropriate. 


Regional Market Arrangements 


The Contracting Parties received reports on 
three movements toward regional economic inte- 
gration. 

The Swedish ministerial representative reported 
on the negotiations for a European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA) which Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom—the so-called Outer Seven— 
are negotiating. He said that the EFTA coun- 
tries would continue to be bound by their GATT 
obligations in carrying out arrangements for pro- 
gressive abolition of tariffs and quota restrictions 
on trade among the member countries. The first 
step in this process is to take place on July 
1, 1960. He assured the Contracting Parties that 
EFTA does not intend to use quantitative restric- 
tions in order to create a preferential trading 
system. 

Delegates of Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay 
and observers for Argentina and Bolivia spoke 
about the plans of these countries to establish a 
free-trade area. They referred to the draft treaty 
prepared at Montevideo last September, which is 
to take final form in February 1960. The dele- 
gates pointed out that the proposed free-trade 
area was intended to increase trade and help raise 
living standards and that improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions in Latin America would lead 
to increased trade with other countries. 

A spokesman for the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) gave the Con- 
tracting Parties an account of the progress of the 
EEC during 1959. He noted that the provisions 
of the Rome Treaty regarding reduction of cus- 
toms duties and relaxation of quota restrictions 
in intra-EEC trade had been carried out on 
schedule and that many tariff reductions had also 
been extended to the products of outside countries. 
He stated that the Commission hopes to submit 
proposals on agricultural policy to the EEC 
Council of Ministers before the end of 1959. He 
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said that the EEC draft external tariff was re- 
ceiving urgent attention so that it would be ready 
in ample time to allow for preparation for the 
1960-61 tariff conference. The representative 
spoke of the EEC’s interest in helping countries 
in the process of economic development. 


Additional Participation in the GATT 


Indicative of the growing world-wide interest 
in the GATT, Tunisia applied for and was 
granted provisional contracting-party status. 
Switzerland, Cambodia, and Israel are now par- 
ticipating in the work of the Contracting Parties 
on a provisional basis, pending full accession ; and 
Yugoslavia is associated with the GATT. The 
Contracting Parties opened for signature an in- 
strument providing for a relationship between 
Poland and the Contracting Parties closer than 
that now afforded by its present status as an ob- 
server. The Minister of Commerce and Industry 
of Nigeria stated that his country, which is to be- 
come an independent nation during 1960, hopes 
to send its own representation to GATT sessions 
in the future. The Contracting Parties prolonged 
for 1 year the period during which newly in- 
dependent Guinea can be sponsored by France 
for accession. The observer for Argentina stated 
that his Government was actively considering ac- 
cession to the GATT. 


Other Items 


The statements made at the session by those con- 
tracting parties which still resort to article 
XXXV against Japan, thereby declining to 
undertake GATT obligations toward that coun- 
try, give renewed hope that through the continu- 
ation of bilateral discussions further progress will 
be made toward a satisfactory solution of this 
longstanding problem. 

In accordance with a resolution of March 1955 
the United States reported on its programs for 
disposing of surplus commodities. Several ex- 
porter countries expressed satisfaction with the 
safeguards that the United States has applied 
over the past year to minimize displacement of 
commercial sales. Certain importing countries 
indicated their gratitude for the considerable help 
afforded their economies by the United States 
disposa] operations. 
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Specific commodity problems were pursued bj- 
laterally and informally by the United States 
delegation at the 15th session with a number of 
other delegations, including those of Japan, 
France, Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Norway, Australia, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The 
commodities discussed included automobiles, dis. 
tilled spirits, acrylic fibers, canned fruits and 
vegetables, fresh apples and pears, and other 
agricultural] and manufactured products. The 
conversations are expected to result in the relaxa- 
tion of some import restrictions on these U.S. 
products in the very near future. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Inter-American Cultural Council 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 16 (press release 799) that Alan K. Man- 
chester, Dean of Trinity College and Assistant to 
the Vice President, Educational Division, Duke 
University, will head the U.S. delegation to the 
third meeting of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council. This meeting will convene at San Juan, 
P.R., November 22, 1959, pursuant to an invitation 
extended by the U.S. Government with the coop- 
eration of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Dr. Manchester’s appointment as U.S. Representa- 
tive on the Council was announced by the White 
House November 14. 

Arturo Morales Carrion, Under Secretary of 
State, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
Howard F. Cline, Director of the Hispanic Foun- 
dation, Library of Congress, have been designated 
as alternate U.S. representatives. Other mem- 
bers of the delegation will be announced at a later 
date. 

The Cultural Council, one of the three technical 
organs of the Council of the Organization of 
American States (OAS), is provided for in the 
charter of the Organization. Its purpose is to 
promote friendly relations and mutual under- 
standing among the American peoples through 
the promotion of educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural exchanges. Its membership is composed of 
representatives of each member state of the OAS. 

This session of the Council will consider a four- 
part agenda covering a wide variety of topics 
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Reports of activities will be presented by the OAS 
Committee for Cultural Action (permanent com- 
mittee of the Cultural Council), the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and other agencies of OAS having 
cultural programs. Action will be taken with 
respect to 12 studies submitted by the Committee 
for Cultural Action on education, promotion of 
exchange in the field of literature, and other 
cultural subjects assigned to it by the second meet- 
ing (Lima, 1956). The meeting will also review 
the proposed cultural affairs program of the Pan 
American Union, which is the secretariat of the 
Cultural Council, for the period until the next 
meeting and will discuss “Main Points of Cultural 
Cooperation,” including means of promoting 
reciprocal understanding of culture in the Amer- 
ieas and the function of universities in inter- 
American cultural relations. 


lith Pan American Child Congress 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 19 (press release 806) the designation of Kath- 
eine B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
as chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 11th 
Pan American Child Congress, which will con- 
vene at Bogota, Colombia, November 22, 1959. 
F. Frederick Delliquadri, Dean, New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, will serve 
as vice chairman of the delegation. 

The Congress, a specialized conference of the 
Organization of American States, meets every 
tyears. The theme of this meeting is “Neglected 
Children in the Americas.” 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 21 October 1959 From the Acting Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the Secretary- 
General Concerning a Letter From the United Arab 
Republic (S/4226). S/4231. October 22, 1959. 2 pp. 

Letter Dated 22 October 1959 From the Deputy Perma- 
nent Representative of the United Kingdom Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council Concerning 
Yemen Allegations. S/4232. October 23, 1959. 2 pp. 





*Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain libraries in the United States. 
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Letter Dated 29 October 1959 From the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of India to the President of the Security 
Council Concerning a Letter From Pakistan (S/4219). 

S/4234. November 2, 1959. 4pp. 


General Assembly 


Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Provisional Financial Statements for Vol- 
untary Funds Administered by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees—1 January to 31 
August 1959. A/AC.96/47. September 29, 1959. 15 


pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Note on Status of Contributions to UNHCR 
for 1959 and on Fund Raising Activities. A/AC.96/38. 
October 1, 1959. 12 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Addendum No. 1 to 1960 Programme for 
Non-settled Refugees Living Outside Camps—Greece. 
A/AC.96/42/ Add. 1. October 5, 1959. 7 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Note on Priorities in the 1959 and 1960 
Programmes. A/AC.96/49. October 5, 1959. 2 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Addendum No. 4 to Report on the Imple- 
mentation of General Assembly Resolution 1286 
(XIII) on Assistance to Refugees From Algeria in 
Morocco and Tunisia—Operational Budget for Refugees 
in Morocco and Tunisia for Twelve Months. 
A/AC.96/37/ Add. 1. October 5, 1959. 6 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Statement Made by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees at the Opening Meeting on 
6 October 1959. A/AC.96/50. October 6, 1959. 6 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. 
Report by the Secretary-General on measures taken by 
the governments of member states to further the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries in 
accordance with General Assembly resolution 1316 
(XIII). Additional replies by governments. A/4220/ 
Add. 1. October 30, 1959. 40 pp. 

General and Complete Disarmament. Letter dated No- 
vember 2, 1959, from the chairman of the U.S.S.R. 
delegation addressed to the Secretary-General. A/4254. 
November 2, 1959. 5 pp. 

Construction of the United Nations Building in Santiago, 
Chile. Report by the Secretary-General. A/4239. 
November 5, 1959. 4 pp. 

Administrative and Budgetary Co-ordination Between the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies: Admin- 
istrative Budgets of the Specialized Agencies for 1960. 
Nineteenth report of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions to the General 
Assembly at its 14th session. A/4257. November 5, 
1959. 48 pp. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council. Letter dated No- 
vember 5, 1959, from the permanent representative of 
Italy to the Secretary-General. A/4262. November 6, 
1959. 6 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Programme Appraisal, 1959-1964: Work of the United 
Nations in the Economic, Social, Human Rights and 
Related Fields. Appraisal for the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. E/3260/ 
Add. 2. July 15,1959. 20 pp. 

Technical Assistance. Report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee. E/3298. July 29,1959. 37 pp. 

General Review of the Development and Co-ordination of 
the Economic, Social and Human Rights Programmes 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies as a Whole. Report of the Co-ordination 
Committee. E/8299. July 30, 1959. 12 pp. 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Terms 
of Reference. As adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council at its 4th session and amended by the Coun- 
cil at subsequent sessions. E/CN.11/29 Rev. 10. Sep- 
tember 1, 1959. 4 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Occupational Out- 
look for Women. Supplementary report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the access of women to training and 
employment in the principal professional and techni- 


eal fields. E/CN.6/343/Add. 4. October 3, 1959. 14 pp. 


Commission on the Status of Women. Information Con- 
cerning the Status of Women in Trust Territories. 
Report by the Secretary-General. E/CN.6/352. Octo- 
ber 19, 1959. 29 pp. 


Trusteeship Council 


The Future of the Trust Territory of Somaliland Under 
Italian Administration. T/1490. November 6, 1959. 
6 pp. 
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U.S. and Soviet Union Sign 
New Exchange Agreement 


On November 21 the United States and the So- 
viet Union signed at Moscow an agreement on 
exchanges in the scientific, technical, educational, 
and cultural fields for 1960-61. Following is the 
text of a joint U.S.-Soviet communique issued at 
the conclusion of negotiations and a Department 
statement. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 814 dated November 21 


AGREEMENT BreTweEN THE UNITED SraTEs OF 
AMERICA AND THE UNION oF Sovier Sociaist 
REPUBLICS FOR COOPERATION IN EXCHANGES IN 
THE ScrentiFic, TECHNICAL, EpucATIONAL AND 
Cutrcurau Frevps 1n 1960-1961. 

On the twenty-first of November in Moscow, 
there were concluded negotiations between the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on exchanges in the scientific, 
technical, educational, and cultural fields between 
the two countries for 1960-61, conducted in ac- 
cordance with the joint U.S.-Soviet communiqué * 
on the results of the exchange of opinions between 
the President of the United States of America, 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 12, 1959, p. 499. 
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Dwight D, Eisenhower, and the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., N. §, 
Khrushchev. 

The negotiations were conducted in a spirit of 
good will with both sides noting with satisfaction 
that the fulfillment of the previous two-year 
agreement on exchanges in the cultural, technical, 
and educational fields between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., signed on January 27, 1958,? had been 
of mutual benefit as well as a good practical step 
toward bringing about increased understanding, 

Both sides consider also that the further growth 
of contacts and communication between the U.S.A, 
and the U.S.S.R. will be conducive to an improve- 
ment in the climate of relations between the coun- 
tries and to a normalization of fruitful coopera- 
tion of the peoples of both countries in various 
fields of science, technology, education, health, 
social activities, culture, art, and sports. 

As a result of the negotiations, there was drawn 
up an “Agreement between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. on Cooperation in Exchanges in the 
Fields of Science, Technology, Education, and 
Culture in 1960-1961.” On the authorization of 
the Government of the U.S.A., the Agreement was 
signed by the Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the U.S.A. in the U.S.S.R, 
Llewellyn E. Thompson; on the authorization of 
the Government of the U.S.S.R., the Agreement 
was signed by the Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries under the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R., G. A. Zhukov. 

The Agreement is a concrete two-year program 
of exchanges in the fields of industry, transport, 
construction, trade, agriculture, education, includ- 
ing students, and health; of exchanges in the field 
of the performing arts, of cooperation in the 
motion picture field, of exchanges of radio and 
television programs, of publications, and of ex- 
hibits. The parties have agreed also to render 
assistance in the carrying out of trips of repre- 
sentatives of social organizations and groups, for 
exchange of athletes, for the development of 
tourism, and for the establishment of direct air 
communication. 

The present Agreement is viewed by both sides 
as a new investment toward improving mutual 
understanding between the peoples of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. The parties express the hope 


* For text, see ibid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
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that its fulfillment will promote the improvement 
of relations between the two countries. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


press release 813 dated November 21 


With reference to the agreement on exchanges 
entered into with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in Moscow today [November 21], it was 
noted that, on the United States side, the ex- 
changes will, for the most part, be carried out by 
private persons and organizations. In the United 
States, private persons cannot, of course, be 
directed to participate in such activities. The 
various persons, firms, and corporations concerned 
with the proposed exchanges were consulted, and 
they have expressed their willingness and desire 
toparticipate. The agreement is entered into sub- 
ject to the applicable United States laws and 
regulations, including the availability of funds. 


U.S. and Sweden Reactivate 
Educational Exchange Program 


Press release 807 dated November 20 


The United States and Sweden agreed on No- 
vember 20 to reactivate the educational exchange 
program between the two countries for another 
4 years. The agreement was reached at Stock- 
hm through an exchange of notes between the 
Swedish Foreign Minister, Osten Undén, and the 
American Ambassador, James C. H. Bonbright. 

The original agreement between the United 
States and Sweden was signed in 1952 and ex- 
tended through 1956. The program is carried out 
under the authority of Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress, the Fulbright Act. 

A total of 1,550,000 Swedish kronor ($300,000) 
has been made available to finance the exchange 
program for the next 4 years. These funds will 
be used to provide travel grants to Swedish pro- 
fessors, research scholars, teachers, and graduate 
students for the purposes of lecturing, doing re- 
varch, teaching, or studying at American insti- 
tutions of learning. Awards to Americans under 
this program provide travel and maintenance al- 
lowances for similar purposes at Swedish univer- 
sities, schools, and research establishments. 

The educational exchange program is adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Educational Commission in 
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Sweden, whose Board of Directors consists of 
four Swedish and four American representatives, 
with the American Ambassador serving as hon- 
orary chairman. 

More than 200 Swedish and American scholars 
and students have received grants under the edu- 
cational exchange program which have enabled 
them to carry on educational activities in Sweden 
or in the United States with the aim of broadening 
understanding between the two countries. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 


Agreement establishing the Inter-American Development 
Bank, with annexes. Done at Washington April 8, 
1959." 

Signature and acceptance: Haiti, October 27, 1959. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Ratifications deposited: Greece, October 2, 1959; China, 

October 6, 1959; Pakistan, October 8, 1959. 
Adherence deposited: Ghana, May 7, 1959. 


Safety at Sea 

Agreement regarding financial support of the North At- 
lantic ice patrol. Opened for signature at Washington 
January 4, 1956. Entered into force July 5, 1956. TIAS 
3597. 
Acceptance deposited: Japan, November 18, 1959. 


Telecommunication 
Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed to 
the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1958 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958.’ 
Notification of approval: Denmark, September 30, 1959 ; 
Federal Republic of Germany, October 2, 1959. * 


BILATERAL 


iceland 

Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of March 3, 1959 (TIAS 4185). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington November 3, 1959. 
Entered into force November 3, 1959. 


India 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Washington Novem- 
ber 13, 1959. Entered into force November 13, 1959. 





+ Not in force. 
? With reservations. 
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Agreement further amending the agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of September 26, 1958, as amended (TIAS 
4107 and 4338). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington November 13, 1959. Entered into force 
November 13, 1959. 


Luxembourg 

Agreement amending annex B of the mutual defense 
assistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2014). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Luxembourg October 
27 and 31, 1959. Entered into force October 31, 1959. 


Turkey 

Agreement relating to the introduction of modern weapons 
into NATO defense forces. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Ankara September 18 and October 28, 1959. 
Entered into force October 28, 1959. 


Viet-Nam 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Saigon October 16, 
1959. Entered into force October 16, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Resignations 


David K. E. Bruce as Ambassador to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. (For an exchange of letters between 
President Eisenhower and Ambassador Bruce, see White 
House press release dated November 7.) 

Robert Murphy as Under Secretary of State for Po 
litical Affsirs. (For an exchange of letters between 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Murphy, see White House 
press release dated October 28.) 


_ Designations 


Charles E. Higdon as Deputy Director, Office of Cen- 
tral American and Panamanian Affairs, effective 
November 1. 

Avery F. Peterson as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Economic Affairs, effective November 1. 


850 


C. Tyler Wood as Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
India, and Minister for Economic Affairs, New 
(For biographic details, see De 
partment of State press release 794 dated November 13) 


effective November 5. 





No. 
796 


797 


*802 
*803 
804 
*805 
806 
807 
808 
809 
*810 


*811 
812 


813 
814 





Date 
11/16 


11/16 
11/16 
11/16 
11/16 
11/17 
11/17 
11/17 
11/17 
11/18 
11/19 
11/20 
11/20 
11/20 
11/20 


11/20 
11/20 


11/21 
11/21 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 16-22 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to November 16 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 793 of 
November 13. 


Subject 


Herter: NATO Parliamentarians 
Conference. 

Berding: Freedom House. 

Herter: “The Survival of Freedom.” 

Delegation to Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council (rewrite). 

U.S. and Panama officials discuss 
relations. 

Dillon: “Building Growth in Free 
dom: Greatest Challenge of the 
Sixties.” 

Cultural exchange (Ecuador). 

Cultural exchange (Guatemala). 

National Advisory Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs (rewrite). 

Cultural exchange (Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland). 

Delegation to Pan American Child 
Congress (rewrite). 

Educational exchange program with 
Sweden reactivated. 

Contribution for World Refugee Year 
(rewrite). 

Report of delegation to 15th GATT 
Session. 

Herter, Rubottom: death of Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. 

Cultural exchange (Brazil). 

Relaxation of dollar-import restric- 
tions by Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Exchange agreement with Soviet 
Union. 

U.S.-Soviet communique on exchange 
agreement. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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ith Pan American Child Congress (delegation) 

Higdon designated Deputy Director, Office of 
Central American and Panamanian Affairs 

Inter-American Cultural Council (delegation) 

Secretary Names Advisory Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs . Lites Sas doe en? es 

Asia. Peterson designated Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Far Eastern Economic Affairs 


Atomic Energy. U.N. Political Committee Debates 
Nuclear Weapons Transfer Question (Lodge) 


Communism. The Survival of Freedom (Herter) . 


Department and Foreign Service 
Designations (Higdon, Peterson, Wood) 
Resignations (Bruce, Murphy) 


Disarmament. U.N. Political Committee Debates 
Nuclear Weapons Transfer Question (Lodge) 


Economic Affairs 

Peterson designated Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Far Eastern Economic Affairs ‘ 
Report of U.S. Delegation to 15th Session of 
GATT 

Rhodesia and yeedand itnmen Cueteels. on 
Dollar Imports .. 
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The Survival of Freedom (Silestee) 

US. and France Sign Treaty Regarding Senieies 
Activities, Investments, and Personal and Prop- 
erty Rights (text of convention) é 

Wood designated director, USOM, India 

World Bank Increases Reserves $20.4 Million 


Educational Exchange 

U.S. and Soviet Union Sign New Exchange Agree- 
ment (text of communique) 

U.S. and Sweden Reactivate iecations! Siechonms 
Program ES Se Ue ee 


Europe. The United States in NATO (Herter) 


France. U.S. and France Sign Treaty Regarding 
Business Activities, Investments, and Personal 
and Property Rights (text of convention) 


Germany. Bruce resigns as Ambassador 


Health, Education, and Welfare 

lith Pan American Child Congress (delegation ) 

Reviewing the Work of the Economic and Social 
Council (Lord) 


India. Wood designated director, USOM 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings 

llth Pan porn Child _— Canlegatien) 

Inter-American Cultural Council (delegation) 

Report of U.S. Delegation to 15th Session of 

GATT = 

U.S. Makes New Contsbutien: ran World eteane 

Tene re ae ae 

World Bank nena denen $20.4 Million 
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in Laos 


Mutual Security 

Wood designated director, USOM, India 

The Survival of Freedom (Herter) 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NATO—Cooperation in Freedom (Berding) 
The United States in NATO (Herter) 


Panama. U.S. and Panama Officials Confer on 
Present Relations 


Publications. Department Publishes wa on 
Situation in Laos er ten Ree eh Ka bo fe 


Refugees. U.S. Makes 
World Refugee Year . 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Relaxes Controls on Dollar Im- 
ports. 

Science. U.S. and Soviet Union Sign New Ex- 
change Agreement (text of communique) 


President’s Trip To Include Tunisia and 
(Hagerty) .. ; 


New Contribution for 


Spain. 
Spain 

Sweden. U.S. and Sweden Reactivate Educational 
Exchange Program 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions = 

U.S. and France Sign Peale Degnsiiag Sietianiies 
Activities, Investments, and Personal and Prop- 
erty Rights (text of convention) J 

U.S. and Soviet Union Sign New Exchange Agres- 
ment (text of communique) 

U.S. and Sweden Reactivate Educational meehinnien 
Program Se ee ee ae 

Tunisia. President’s Trip To Include Tunisia and 
Spain (Hagerty) 

U.S.S.R. U.S. and Soviet Union Sign New Ex- 
change Agreement (text of communique) 


United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents ne 

Reviewing the Work of the Meouiuie — Social 
Council (Lord) es 

U.N. Political Committee Debates eae Webbie 
Transfer Question (Lodge) 
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Herter, Secretary 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 9 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE sone 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, DC. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


United States Foreign Policy 
in a New Age 


This pamphlet—the newest in the Department of State’s popular 
Background series—discusses : 
© The United States, the Soviet Union, and the United Nations 
* Soviet Diplomacy: A Challenge to Freedom 
© The Challenge of the Underdeveloped Areas 
© The World Health Organization 
© The International Atomic Energy Agency 
© International Cooperation in the Use of Outer Space 
© The Creation of a Permanent U.N. Emergency Force 
¢ Accomplishments of the United Nations 
The 36-page pamphlet, illustrated with photographs, is based 


on excerpts from addresses and statements by Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs. 


Publication 6864 25 cents 


Please send me ... copies of United States Foreign Policy in a New Age. 
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